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Franklin 


Democracy can thrive, President 
Roosevelt said in a talk to the Nation 
on July 19, 1940, only when it ade- 
quately respects the dignity of the 
common people “by so ordering so- 
ciety as to assure to the masses of men 
and women reasonable security and 
hope for themselves and for their 
children.” 

The following statements on social 
security are among the many which 
show the far-seeing and steadfast de- 
votion of Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
that objective. 


“In social legislation, in education, 
in health, in better housing, in the 
care of the aged, we have gone far, 
but we must go farther.”—Speech ac- 
cepting nomination as Governor of 
New York State, October 16, 1928. 


“Our American aged do not want 
charity, but rather old age comforts 
to which they are rightfully entitled 
by their own thrift and foresight in 
the form of insurance. It is, there- 
fore, my judgment that the next step 
to be taken should be based on the 
theory of insurance by a system of 
contributions commencing at an early 
age.”—Message to the New York State 
Legislature, January 7, 1931. 


“The success or failure of any gov- 
ernment in the final analysis must be 
measured by the well-being of its 
citizens. Nothing can be more im- 
portant to a State than its public 
health; the State’s paramount con- 
cern should be the health of its 
people.”—Message to the New York 
State Legislature, transmitting a re- 
port of the Special Health Commis- 
sion, February 19, 1931. 


“The dole method of relief for un- 
employment is not only repugnant to 
‘all sound principles of social eco- 
nomics, but is contrary to every prin- 
ciple of American citizenship and of 
sound government. American labor 
seeks no charity, but only a chance to 
work for its living. The relief which 
the workers of the State should be able 
to anticipate, when engulfed in a 
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period of industrial depression, should 
be one of insurance, to which they 
themselves have in a large part con- 
tributed. Each industry itself should 
likewise bear a part of the premium 
for this insurance, and the State, in 
the interest of its own citizens . . .”— 
Message to the New York State Legis- 
lature, recommending a Commission 
to Investigate Unemployment Insur- 
ance, March 25, 1931. 


“Among our objectives I place the 
security of men, women, and children 
of the Nation first . .. This seeking 
for a greater measure of welfare and 
happiness does not indicate a change 
in values. It is rather a return to 
values lost in the course of our eco- 
nomic development and _ expan- 
sion.”—Message to Congress, June 8, 
1934. 

“There is also the problem of eco- 
nomic loss due to sickness—a very 
serious matter for many families with 
and without incomes, and therefore, 
an unfair burden upon the medical 
profession. Whether we come to this 
form of insurance soon or later on, I 
am confident that we can devise a 
system which will enhance and not 
hinder the remarkable progress which 
has been made and is being made in 
the practice of the professions of 
medicine and surgery in the United 
States.”—Address to Advisory Council 
of the Committee on Economic Secu- 
rity on the Problems of Economic and 
Social Security, November 14, 1934. 

“This law, too, represents a corner- 
stone in a structure which is being 
built but is by no means complete... 
a structure intended to lessen the 
force of possible future depressions. 
It will act as a protection to future 
Administrations against the necessity 
of going deeply into debt to furnish 
relief to the needy. The law will 
flatten out the peaks and valleys of 
deflation and of inflation. It is, in 
short, a law that will take care of 
human needs and at the same time 
provide for the United States an eco- 
nomic structure of vastly greater 





soundness.”—Statement on signing 
the Social Security Act, August 14, 
1935. 


“ 


. we must expect a great pro- 
gram of social legislation, such as is 
represented in the Social Security Act, 
to be improved and strengthened in 
the light of additional experience and 
understanding. These amendments 
to the Act represent another tre- 
mendous step forward .. .”—State- 
ment on signing the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939, August 11, 
1939. 


“We are still, however, quite distant 
from the objective we seek—the se- 
curity and the high standard of living 
forevery man, woman and child that 
the resources and manpower of 
America make possible . 


“Our program must continue to be a 
Steady and deliberate one; we cannot 
stand still, we cannot slip back. We 
must look forward to certain definite 
things in the near future. For ex- 
ample, the benefits of social security 
should be broadened and extended; 
unemployment insurance should cover 
a larger number of workers.”—Speech 
to the Teamsters Union, September 11, 
1940. 


“They [the President and the 
Prime Minister] desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the 
object of securing, for all, improved 
labor standards, economic adjustment 
and social security.”—Atiantic Char- 
ter, August 14, 1941. 


“It happens that today is also the 
anniversary of the day, in 1935, when 
our own American Social Security Act 
became law ... in all fairness, and 
in all equity, we should extend these 
[old-age and survivors insurance] 
benefits to farmers, farm laborers, 
small businessmen, and others work- 
ing for themselves or in occupations 
specifically excluded by law. We 
should extend social security to pro- 
vide protection against the serious 
economic hazard of ill health.”— 
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Statement on the second anniversary 
of the signing of the Atlantic Charter, 
August 14, 1943. 


“We have come to a clear realiza- 
tion of the fact that true individual 
freedom cannot exist without eco- 
nomic security and independence... 
We have accepted, so to speak, a sec- 
ond Bill of Rights under which a new 
basis of security and prosperity can 
be established for all—regardless of 
station, race, or creed. Among these 


are... The right to adequate medi- 
cal care and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health; the 
right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, 
accident, and unemployment .. .”— 
Message to Congress on the State of 
the Union, January 11, 1944. 


“Our program should include pro- 
vision for extended social security, 
including medical care; for better 
education, public health, and nutri- 


tion; for the improvement of our 
homes, cities, and farms . . .”"—Bud- 
get Message to Congress, January 3, 
1945. 


“An expanded social security pro- 
gram, and adequate health and edu- 
cation programs, must play essential 
roles in a program designed to support 
individual productivity and mass pur- 
chasing power... .’—Message_ to 
Congress on the State of the Union, 
January 6, 1945. 





Social Security in Review 


The Month in Review 


The estimate of the civilian labor 
force in February was almost half a 
million larger than that for January 
and, for the first time since 1942, above 
that for the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. The number of- 
employed persons was also up, chiefly 
in nonfarm jobs. Although more per- 
sons were unemployed in February 
than in any other month since last 
July, the level of unemployment in 
both January and February was some- 
what below that a year earlier. The 
continuing short-term character of 
current unemployment is indicated 
by the February figures, which show 
that about as many persons found jobs 
as lost them. 

Estimates of the number of persons 
in covered employment, given this 
month in the Social and Economic 
Data section, show that, of the 51.8 
million persons employed in an aver- 
age week in 1944, 30.4 million were 
in jobs covered by old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance and 29 million in jobs ° 


with unemployment compensation. 
In 1940, the average weekly number in 
covered employment was 24.0 million 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
and 22.0 million for State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. 


IN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Op- 
erations, the continuing acute de- 
mand for workers in many areas, an 
unusually early pick-up in some sea- 
sonal industries, and the shorter re- 
porting period in February halted the 
upward movement in claims and bene- 
fit payments which began last Octo- 
ber. Benefit. payments totaling $6.4 
million were made to a weekly aver- 
age of 100,000 claimants to compen- 
sate 400,000 weeks of unemployment. 


Although payments in the country as 
a whole were 12 percent below the 
amount in January, 19 States—all but 
4 of them west of the Mississippi—re- 
ported increases. The country-wide 
decrease in claims receipts was even 
greater than that in benefit payments; 
initial claims dropped 29 percent, and 
continued claims 14 percent, from the 
number in January. Both initial and 
continued claims were below the vol- 
ume in February 1944, but benefit ex- 
penditures were slightly higher. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance ben- 
efits were in force at the end of Feb- 
ruary for almost 1.2 million benefi- 
ciaries and the number of benefits in 
current-payment status exceeded a 
million for the first time on record. 

The 161,400 beneficiaries whose 
payments were withheld—the major- 
ity because of earnings in covered 
employment—constituted the smallest 
proportion of all beneficiaries in al- 
most 2 years. The number of benefits 
awarded during the month rose to 
32,900, an all-time peak. 

Only 4.5 million employee accounts 
were established in 1944, the smallest 
number in any year to date. For the 
third successive year, more women 
than men applied for accounts, 
though the number of women appli- 
cants was the smallest since 1940. 
It is estimated that 55 percent of all 
women and girls over 14 years of age 
held account numbers at the end of 
the year, in contrast to 31 percent at 
the end of 1940. Over the same 
period the relative number of account 
holders among all men and boys rose 
from 67 to 82 percent. 


THE SLOW INCREASE in total public 
assistance payments which began last 


August was halted in February, when 
a decrease in payments for general 
assistance more than offset increases 
in aid to dependent children and aid 
to the blind. The number of recip- 
ients continued to decline slightly in 
all programs but aid to dependent 
children, which recorded the fourth 
successive monthly increase after a 
continuous decline of 31 months, since 
March 1942. The upswing in this 
program was partly the result of 
transfers of eligible families from 
other types of aid and other admin- 
istrative factors, but it also reflects 
some actual increase in the number 
of needy families with dependent 
children. For all programs but gen- 
eral assistance the average assistance 
payment was slightly higher than in 
January. 


Innovations in State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Laws 


On April 9, Governor Dewey signed 
a bill substantially amending the New 
York State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Law. Effective June 4, when 
the new benefit year begins, the max- 
imum amount payable for 4 “effec- 
tive” days of unemployment (the 
equivalent of a full week) will be in- 
creased from $18 to $21, and the max- 
imum potential duration in a benefit 
year will be 104 days (26 weeks) in- 
stead of 80 days (20 weeks). The 
waiting period is also reduced from 
2 weeks to 1 week. 

It is in the area of experience rat- 
ing, however, that the amendments 
are an innovation. Under the new 
provisions, contribution rates are 
varied, but the operation of the sys- 
tem does not involve the usual charges 
against an employer’s account for 
benefits paid to his workers, or for 
some derivative of benefits which can 
be identified as paid to any individual 
worker. The salient features of the 
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bill involve the distribution of a “sur- 
plus” in the form of credit against the 
tax for the ensuing tax year. The 
plan is financially conservative. A 
“surplus” exists only if, on July 1 of 
any year, the amount in the unem- 
ployment fund exceeds four times the 
amount received in contributions in 
the preceding calendar year and if 
this excess is 10 percent or more of the 
previous year’s contributions. Only 
60 percent of the “excess” may be dis- 
tributed. The first rebates will be 
made for the year beginning July 1, 
1945. 

The proportion allotted to each em- 
ployer who qualifies for the distribu- 
tion depends on his experience-rating 
record. The record is a combination 
of experience with (1) declines in 
pay roll from year to year, (2) de- 
clines in pay roll from quarter to quar- 
ter, and (3) the number of years in 
business. Both yearly and quarterly 
declines are measured over a 3-year 
period. 

Year-to-year experience has the 
greatest weight in the employer’s final 
score. Thus, if his pay roll keeps on 
an even keel or éxpands or has a very 
slight decline from year to year, he 
receives 12 points out of a possible 23. 
Second in importance is the employ- 
er’s experience with seasonal unem- 
ployment, as measured by the quar- 
terly declines in pay roll. Employers 
with the best records on this score 
receive 6 points. Finally, all employ- 
ers receive points for the number of 
years in which they have been in busi- 
ness, on the assumption that if they 
have weathered the early years, when 
business mortality is high, they have 
increased the opportunities for em- 
ployment. The credit for business 
“age” is relatively slight, however. 
Employers who have been liable for 
contributions for a period of 8 years or 
more receive 5 points; those liable 4-8 
years, 4 points; and all others, 3 points. 

Another innovation in recent unem- 
ployment compensation legislation is 
the liberalization, in Maryland, Mon- 
tana, and Nevada, of the requirement 
that a claimant be able to work and 
available for work. These amend- 
ments permit payment of benefits to 
individuals whose unemployment is 
due initially to lack of work, so long 
as they do not refuse an offer of nor- 
mally suitable work. The Social Se- 
curity Board had tq decide whether 
such an amendment is consistent with 
its interpretation that title III of the 


Social Security Act and the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act apply only to 
State laws providing for the payment 
of benefits to individuals who are able 
to work but unemployed by reason of 
lack of work. The Board approved 
such amendments on the theory that 
where lack of work is the initial cause 
of unemployrmhent it continues to be 
the primary cause, even though sick- 
ness or disability intervenes, as long 
as no suitable work is available for 
the claimant. 

Maryland is the first State in the 
Union to eliminate the waiting-period 
requirement. In the new uniform 
benefit year beginning April 1, claim- 
ants may file their first compensable 
claim at the end of the first week of 
unemployment and may receive bene- 
fits retroactive to the date of the 
initial claim. 


State Legislatures Memorialize 


Congress 


A joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Utah, presented to the 
Senate on March 27 and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, requested 
the President and the Congress “to 
take immediate action to provide op- 
portunity for social security insur- 
ance coverage to all workers in the 
United States not now covered under 
social security insurance, to provide 
for unemployment compensation un- 
der the existing State-Federal sys- 
tem, coverage coextensive with old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage, 
to extend social security insurance to 
protect against temporary and per- 
manent disability, and to protect the 
social security insurance benefits of 
members of the armed forces, the 
merchant marine, and workers in cer- 
tain war industries.” 

In connection with the extension of 
coverage to workers in excluded 
operations, the memorial listed specif- 
ically “farm workers; domestic serv- 
ants; lay employees of religious 
organizations; persons employed by 
educational and charitable institu- 
tions; members of the merchant 
marine; self-employed farmers; pro- 
fessional men and women; and owners 
of small businesses; and, by voluntary 
compact between the appropriate gov- 
ernmental unit and the Social Se- 
curity Board, employees of State and 
local governmental units not now 
covered by existing systems.” 

Extension of the system to cover 
temporary and permanent disability, 


the memorial stated, was urged with 
the recognition that “those hazards 
are as great as, if not greater than, 
the hazards of old age, death, and 
unemployment.” In addition to the 
recommendations for extending cov- 
erage of unemployment compensation 
and protecting the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance rights of servicemen, 
men in the merchant marine, and 
workers in certain war industries op- 
erated by the Federal Government, 
the memorial also recommended “a 
system of unemployment benefit pay- 
ments, similar to that extended to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, for members 
of the merchant marine and workers 
in war industries not currently cov- 
ered.” 

New York and Vermont also pre- 
sented resolutions to Congress, on 
April 9, pointing out that thousands 
of men and women in their States will 
have lost, because of war service, from 
1 to 4 or more years in accumulation 
of the benefits provided by old-age 
and survivors insurance, and request- 
ing Congress to pass “with all con- 
venient speed appropriate legislation 
providing that men and women in the 
armed forces shall receive appropriate 
wage credits on their old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance account for their pe- 
riod of military service.” 


House Votes Funds for Social Se- 
curity Study 

On March 26, the House of Repre- 
sentatives agreed to House Resolution 
204, presented by Representative 
Doughton, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, authorizing that 
Committee to spend up to $50,000 for 
“obtaining information with respect 
to the need for the amendment and 
expansion of the Social Security Act, 
with particular reference to old-age 
and survivors insurance and the prob- 
lems of coverage, benefits, and taxes 
related thereto .. .” 


Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace 

In a Declaration of Social Principles 
of America, the 20 American repub- 
lics represented at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, held in Mexico City from 
February 21 to March 8, reenforced 
the guarantees for continental secur- 
ity and solidarity provided in the Act 
of Chapultepec with recommenda- 
tions for extending social security 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Social Security for State and Local 
Government Employees 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


Of the workers excluded from old-age and survivors insur- 
ance by the Social Security Act in 1935, employees of State 
and local governments had more protection through their own 
retirement systems than some other excluded groups—for ex- 
ample, domestic and farm workers. But the denial of coverage 
to all State and local employees was due primarily to legal 
problems involved in taxing their pay rolls rather than to the 
protection which some of them already had. The legal prob- 


lem no longer appears insurmountable. 


W hat role, therefore, 


could the basic social security system play in strengthening 
existing provisions for this group of our working population? 


IN THE DECADE Since the Social Security 
Act became law, retirement systems 
for State and local government work- 
ers have continued to grow. Almost 
a million and a half State and local 
government workers and their de- 
pendents, however, still lack any sys- 
tematic protection against the risks 
of loss of earnings through old age or 
death. A somewhat larger group of 
public employees—about one and two- 
thirds million—who are now members 
of State and local retirement systems 
have some protection, widely varying 
from system to system in type and 
effectiveness. Under even the best 
systems, however, the protection may 
be completely wiped out by a single 
change in employment. 

Retirement systems for public em- 
ployees have developed unevenly in 
different areas and in different occu- 
pations. They fail to include many 
of the government employees who 
have the greatest need for them. 
Those who are not members of re- 
tirement systems are generally the 
lower-paid workers—those least able 
to achieve security individually. In 
January 1942 the average monthly 
pay of State and local employees who 
were not members of retirement sys- 
tems was only $89, as compared with 
$155 for those covered by retirement 
systems. This difference is due in 
part to the concentration of retire- 
ment plans in the States where sal- 
aries of public employees are higher, 
but within States and even within 
government departments which main- 
tain retirement systems the average 
pay of the members of retirement 
systems exceeds the average pay of 
the workers who are not covered. 

Furthermore, the workers most 

* Chairman, Social Security Board. 


likely to need social insurance because 
they are married and have families 
dependent upon their earnings are 
probably underrepresented in the cov- 
ered group. About 70 percent of all 
school department employees—who 
include an unusually high proportion 
of single women—are members of re- 
tirement systems, as compared with 
only 43 percent of all nonschool State 
and local government employees. 
Even within retirement systems for 
school department employees, this 
difference is accentuated in that 
membership is frequently open only to 
teachers, while custodial and other 
nonteaching employees are excluded. 

It is an indisputable fact that State 
and local government workers who do 
not belong to retirement systems have 
an urgent need for social insurance. 
Many of them have expressed their 
desire for coverage under the Federal 
system in letters to the Social Security 
Board or through spokesmen for their 
organizations. Three States, Utah, 
Vermont, and Washington, Have al- 
ready passed legislation to enable 
their employees to participate in the 
Federal system if the Social Security 
Act is amended to permit such partic- 
ipation. Resolutions favoring the ex- 
tension of old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage to all public employ- 
ees have been passed by the legisla- 
tures of Alaska, Delaware, Montana, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Texas; and in Arkansas and ‘Oregon 
similar resolutions have been passed 
with respect to specified groups of 
public employees. The legislatures of 
Idaho and New York have approved 
resolutions favoring the extension of 
old-age and survivors insurance to oc- 
cupations naf now covered, among 
which is public employment. Local 


governments in a number of States, 
including Arizona, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Penn- 
Sylvania, and Washington, have peti- 
tioned Congress to extend social in- 
surance to public employees or have 
passed resolutions in favor of such an 
extension. 


Existing Protection 


The advantages of coverage under 
the national system are obvious for 
State and local employees now with- 
out retirement provision. These ad- 
vantages for members of existing re- 
tirement systems also are apparent 
when the character of their present 
protection is examined. 

Because a primary function of State 
and local systems is to provide an 
orderly and humane method of retir- 
ing employees who have served the 
public so long that they have grown 
too old to perform their work effi- 
ciently, most systems have relatively 
stringent eligibility requirements of 
age and years of service. Until a 
member has worked for a particular 
governmental unit for many years, 
his stake in his retirement system is 
generally tenuous at best and it may 
be lost completely if he changes jobs. 
Transfers between governmental units 
in a State may be effected without loss 
of retirement rights if the employee 
is in an occupation covered by a State- 
wide system (a type most common for 
teachers) or if the retirement system 
has a provision for crediting service 
performed for another governmental 
unit, The latter provision is relatively 
rare and is, of course, completely in- 
effectual if the worker leaves public 
Service to shift to private employment. 
Although such a shift may bring him 
within the scope of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, he must undergo a 
period during which he is unprotected 
while establishing eligibility for bene- 
fits, and if he eventually receives a 
benefit, it will be relatively low be- 
cause his governmental employment is 
not credited in determining the bene- 
fit. 

The seriousness of the loss of pro- 
tection may be gauged by the number 
of former members of State or local 
retirement systems whose contribu- 
tions are refunded; during the fiscal 
year 1940-41, for example, refunds 
were made to more than 82,000 per- 
sons. Many of these lost rights they 
had built up over years. The number 
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of former members who thus received 
refunds represented about 6 percent of 
the membership of contributory sys- 
tems in January 1942; in some types 
of plans, the rate of withdrawal ran 
as high as 16 percent. These figures 
understate the size of the problem in 
that some contributory plans do not 
refund contributions of any employees 
who leave the system, while others do 
not make refunds if the employee is 
discharged with prejudice or has con- 
tributed for less than a stated number 
of years. The figures also do not 
measure the loss of coverage under 
noncontributory systems. More im- 
portant, in that fiscal year the full 
impact of shifts from public employ- 
ment to war industries had not been 
felt. The amount of contributions re- 
funded in 1942-43 was 80 percent 
greater than in 1940-41. A report of 
the National Education Association 
shows that approximately 65,000 
teachers left school employment for 
jobs in war plants or other industries 
between December 1941 and the end 
of the school year 1943-44. 

Many of the State and local em- 
ployees who have been drawn away 
by the higher pay or greater urgency 
of private jobs will return to public 
employment. Some will go back to 
the same governmental unit and may 
be permitted to regain retirement 
credit for their earlier government 
service by redepositing their contribu- 
tions. But, because they will receive 
no credit for their intervening em- 
ployment, some will fail to qualify for 
retirement benefits and others will 
Suffer a reduction in benefit amounts. 


Usually State or local retirement 
systems are designed primarily for re- 
tirement after many years of service; 
many systems make little provision 
for the family of a public servant who 
dies in service. Most plans covering 
policemen and firemen recognize the 
need to provide for survivors of em- 
ployees who die in service; but plans 
covering workers in less hazardous oc- 
cupations commonly make no provi- 
sion for survivors except to return, in 
a lump sum, the amount which the 
employee contributed to the system. 
Some systems provide monthly bene- 
fits for the survivors of a public em- 
ployee who dies after retirement but 
usually only if the member chooses to 
take a reduced retirement benefit dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

It has been argued that this type of 
provision for survivors serves the 


needs of State and local government 
workers because many of them do not 
have dependents. This argument does 
not fit the facts for even the segment 
of public employment in which women 
predominate—teaching. The Na- 
tional Education Association reports 
that 13 percent of the Nation’s teach- 
ers are married men and that nearly 
half of all women teachers are re- 
sponsible for the full support of one 
or more other persons. 


Advantages of Coordination With 
Federal Program 


The comments above must not be 
taken as a suggestion that State and 
local retirement plans be scrapped 
and social security coverage substi- 
tuted. The Social Security Board has 
long recognized that workers covered 
by State and local retirement systems 
should have more than the minimum 
furnished by the Federal social insur- 
ance system. The objective of the 
Board is to increase, not decrease, the 
protection available to workers and 
their families. Both types of systems 
have definite roles to play in achiev- 
ing this objective. 

Briefly, the roles of the two systems 
in a coordinated plan may be de- 
scribed as follows: The basic social 
insurance system would provide con- 
tinuing protection, crediting all serv- 
ice no matter where or in what occu- 
pation, and would assure that the 
worker and his family or his survivors 
receive a benefit sufficient to provide 
the essentials of life when earnings 
cease because Of old age or death. 
The State and local retirement plan 
would supplement this basic protec- 
tion. It would continue to make pub- 
lic employment attractive by reward- 
ing the employee who spends much 
of his working life in government 
Service with a benefit in addition to 
the basic benefit of the Federal system. 

Under such a plan, the limitations 
of a special system are balanced by the 
strength of an underlying program. 
The fact that State and local retire- 
ment systems do not provide ade- 
quately for workers who move in and 
out of government service becomes 
less serious when all governmental as 
well as nongovernmental employment 
can be credited under the basic sys- 
tem. The higher average benefit of 
the usual State and local plan, heavily 
weighted by years of service, supple- 
ments the lower social security bene- 
fit, which is heavily weighted in be- 


half of lower-paid and short-time 
workers. Retirement benefits under 
the social insurance system are in- 
creased if the beneficiary has eligible 
dependents; under the State and local 
system, they are usually decreased if 
the retired worker wishes to provide 
monthly benefits for his dependents 
after his death. The monthly bene- 
fits which the social insurance system 
pays to the families of workers who 
die before retirement age might con- 
tinue long after the family had used 
up the lump-sum refund of contribu- 
tions—usually the only survivor pay- 
ment made by State and local systems 
in such cases. 

This teamwork could also be car- 
ried over to permanent disability in- 
surance, which the Board recom- 
mends for inclusion in the social se- 
curity program. Most of the State 
and local retirement systems require 
relatively long periods of service as a 
condition for receipt of ordinary dis- 
ability benefits, and in many cases the 
amount of the benefit is reduced if 
disability occurs much below normal 
retirement age. In general, the pe- 
riod required to establish eligibility 
under the social security system would 
be shorter, and although basic bene- 
fits might be lower for some persons, 
additional allowances would be made 
for dependents. 

The type of coordination proposed 
for State and local employees is simi- 
lar to that which is now being used in 
private industry. The successful 
adaptation of industrial retirement 
systems which were in operation when 
old-age and survivors insurance began 
refutes the argument that existing 
State and local retirement systems 
would be destroyed if coverage of the 
Federal system were extended to pub- 
lic employees. On the contrary, the 
rapid expansion of industrial retire- 
ment systems in recent years indicates 
that we can expect new State and lo- 
cal retirement systems to be estab- 
lished once the social security system 
provides basic protection on which 
they can build. 


Practical Considerations 


Can public employees and can the 
governmental units for which they 
work afford the costs of this coor- 
dinated plan? Because the costs of 
social insurance are distributed among 
large groups of the population and 
over a long period of time, they do not 
fall heavily on any individual. A few 
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examples of old-age and survivors in- 
surance will illustrate the value of the 
present benefits in relation to the 
amount the employee now contributes. 

Bill Brown has been a clerical 
worker for a manufacturing company 
at an average monthly wage of $150 
since old-age and survivors insurance 
became effective at the start of 1937. 
Now, 8 years later, he reaches age 65 
and chooses to retire. He will receive 
regular monthly payments of $32.40 
for the rest of his life, and his wife, 
on reaching age 65, will receive half 
as much, to bring their total up to 
$48.60 a month. If Mr. Brown dies, 
the benefit which his widow receives 
will be increased to three-fourths of 
his benefit amount, or $24.30 a month. 

Or assume that Bill Brown is a 
younger man who dies after receiv- 
ing $150 a month during 8 years of 
covered employment and leaves a 
widow and two children, 1 and 4 years 
old. Mrs. Brown’s benefit will be 
three-fourths of her husband’s pri- 
mary benefit amount, or $24.30, and 
each of the children will receive $16.20 
amonth. The total family benefit of 
$56.70 will be paid monthly for 14 
years, until the older child is 18. Then 
his payments will stop and the family’s 
total will fall to $40.50. Three years 
later, when the younger child reaches 
18, the monthly benefits will be dis- 
continued but, unless Mrs. Brown re- 
marries, her monthly benefit of $24.30 
will be resumed when she is 65 and 
will continue until her death. 


These monthly amounts are not 
large. Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits are not intended to 
provide more than a basic minimum. 
It is expected that, over and above this 
basic security, families like the 
Browns will have built other sources 
of security through savings, through 
private insurance, or through mem- 
bership in supplementary pension sys- 
tems. The small cost of old-age and 
survivors insurance permits families 
to build such additional security. In 
either of the examples above, at cur- 
rent contribution rates, Bill Brown 
himself paid less than $150 in con- 
tributions, a very good investment. In 
the second example, if Mrs. Brown 
lives to 75, his family will receive, over 
the years, almost $14,000. 

The 1 percent of wages which cov- 
ered employees and their employers 
each pay now for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is scheduled to rise 


to 3 percent each. If State and local 
government workers were covered un- 
der an expanded Federal social in- 
surance system including not only old- 
age and survivors insurance, but also 
permanent total disability insurance, 
unemployment compensation, and 
medical and hospitalization benefits 
for themselves and their families, the 
contribution rate which they and their 
employing governmental units would 
pay would, of course, be higher than 
what they would pay for old-age and 
survivors insurance alone. This social 
insurance contribution, however, 
would not represent an entirely new 
and additional claim on the worker’s 
pay check; it could, instead, be an or- 
derly method of paying in advance 
part of the costs which he has for- 
merly met in other ways—through in- 
dividual sacrifice to pay medical and 
hospital bills, for instance. 

State and local employees covered 
by contributory retirement systems in 
1940-41 were contributing, on the av- 
erage, a little more than 4 percent of 
their pay to their retirement systems; 
this proportion varied, of course, from 
system to system and from member to 
member—depending in part on the 
type of protection they were buying 
and the age at which they started to 
purchase it. The average contribu- 
tion of the governmental units to the 
same systems ran somewhat higher, 
between 5 and 6 percent of the pay roll 
of covered employees. Existing retire- 
ment plans could be amended to pro- 
vide benefits which would supplement 
those of the Federal system. The com- 
bined basic and supplementary bene- 
fits could be at least as high as bene- 
fits now paid by State and local sys- 
tems. If the State or local retire- 
ment system has funded all recog- 
nized earned liabilities, it would thus 
be possible to provide additional pro- 
tection and continuity of protection at 
little or no increase in over-all cost. 

Comprehensive social insurance 
provision for public employees could 
include protection against the risk of 
unemployment. State and local gov- 
ernment employees are now excluded 
from coverage under the Federal pro- 
visions relating to unemployment 
compensation. Unfortunately, even 
though many States have gone beyond 
the coverage of the Federal act in 
other respects, practically every State 
has followed the Federal act on this 
point and has excluded State and lo- 


cal government workers from cover- 
age. The job security attached to 
public employment is commonly over- 
rated. One of every 11 government 
workers was reported unemployed in 
the census of March 1940. While 
civil-service laws give them some se- 
curity in their jobs, not all jurisdic- 
tions have such laws. Even in those 
which do, certain groups are outside 
the system; in addition, functions 
needed at one time become obsolete 
and are discontinued, or appropria- 
tions are cut and staff reduced. An- 
other indication that these workers 
need protection is given by the fluctu- 
ations in the level of government em- 
ployment within a year. 


At the present time, many workers 
in public employment, as in private 
industry, are temporary employees re- 
placing servicemen. The group in 
public employment, however, will 
have no protection against unemploy- 
ment when demobilization and recon- 
version come. Comprehensive social 
insurance provision, including an or- 
derly method of compensating wage 
loss due to unemployment, can soften 
the impact of the demobilization and 
reconversion period for employees of 
State and local governments and can 
provide continuing future protection. 


The problems of taxation which 
were primarily responsible for the 
initial exclusion of State and local 
employees from the national system 
relate to the legality of levying the 
Federal social insurance tax on State 
and local governments in their role of 
employer. During the early days of 
the program, when the principle of 
social insurance was on trial with 
workers and employers throughout 
the country, it seemed advisable to 
avoid additional problems of admin- 
istration and constitutionality. Now 
that Federal old-age and survivors in- 
Surance has been functioning for 8 
years and many administrative prob- 
lems have been solved, there is no 
excuse for continued exclusion. The 
Social Security Act could be amended 
to permit employees of State and 
local governments to be covered by 
means of voluntary compacts with 
the Social Security Board. Because 
payment of the employer tax would 
be voluntary, questions of sovereignty 
and constitutionality need not arise. 

Extension of coverage by this 
method might be slow, but it would 
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be a notable step in the right direc- 
tion. As the basic social security pro- 
gram is broadened and improved and 
as coordination with supplementary 
State and local systems proves feasi- 
ble and desirable, workers and their 
employing governmental units will 
become increasingly aware that they 


cannot afford to do without the basic 
social security system. 

Almost fifty million workers in 1944 
earned wage credits under Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance. 
That system already has more than 
@ million persons on its benefit rolls. 
It can serve as a foundation on which 


to build social insurance against other 
risks and for other groups of the pop- 
ulation. Through the extension of 
the existing social insurance program, 
State and local government workers, 
too, can obtain maximum social se- 
curity protection for themselves and 
their families at minimum cost. 





Human Aspects of the Transition From 


War to Peace 


By Ewan Clague* 


THE PRODUCTIVITY OF the American 
economy in wartime has been aston- 
ishing. We have raised and equipped 
an immense army, built and manned 
the world’s greatest navy, created an 
air corps which encompasses the 
earth; we have supplied munitions of 
war to the armed forces of our Allies 
in all parts of the globe; we have built 
a vast merchant marine to carry our 
goods to all countries in the world; 
and we have supplied industrial equip- 
ment, food, and other supplies to im- 
prove the war output of our Allies. 

Yet, in spite of, all these things, we 
have not, as a people, suffered severe 
hardships through a shortage of con- 
sumer goods. It is true that we cannot 
now buy new automobiles, new radios, 
new tires, and many other kinds of 
commodities; but we have maintained 
a reasonably satisfactory output of 
current consumer goods even at the 
peak of war production. The Ameri- 
can people as a whole are eating more 
and better food than before the war, 
buying more clothes, and living better 
generally. This war has demonstrated 
as nothing else could how much idle 
and unused productive power there 
was in the American economy during 
the depression of the 1930’s. The basic 
economic problem which faces the 
American people is whether we can 
capture for the post-war world the 
high productivity of the war. 

How did we achieve our present 
high productivity? Spectacular in- 
dustrial processes which have in- 
creased output with decreased time 
and effort have been brought to pub- 
lic attention. The creative genius of 
the inventor, the ingenuity of the 

*Director, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to W. S. Woytin- 
sky, Principal Consulting Economist of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, for 


various estimates used in the discus- 
sions of labor mobilization and post-war 


’ readjustment. 


businessman, and the skill and effort 
of the American worker have been 
combined as never before in the at- 
tainment of the maximum possible 
national output of goods and services. 
Yet these striking individual illustra- 
tions have served to obscure somewhat 
the more basic reasons for our suc- 
cess. It is the tried and established 
methods of the average business firm 
which have brought forth these spec- 
tacular results in wartime. We are 
producing what we are today because 
we have put capital and labor to work 
as we did not do before. 


Mobilization of the Labor Force 

At the time of the decennial census 
in April 1940, approximately 53 mil- 
lion persons in this country were re- 
corded as “gainful workers.” They 
constituted the Nation’s labor force 
at that time. About 45 million of 
them were then at work or had jobs, 
including self-employment, and some 
8 million were unemployed. The 
standard workweek was 40 hours, 
with some industries working less, 
and with much short-time and part- 
time work. 

Exactly 4 years later, in April 1944, 
there were again, according to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census, 
approximately 53 million persons in 
the civilian labor force, of whom less 
than a million were out of work. 
During this same period, however, a 
net total of about 11 million persons 
had been withdrawn for service in the 
armed forces, nearly all of whom 
would otherwise have held or been 
seeking jobs in the labor market. 


The New Workers 

In general, the withdrawals have 
been counterbalanced in two ways: 
first, by the natural growth in popula- 
tion, and, second, by the addition to 
the labor force of emergency workers 
who would not normally be workers 


at all. At the present time, some 2%4 
million children reach age 16 every 
year. Not all of them normally seek 
jobs; some continue in school and 
others—girls, primarily—remain in 
the home. Yet the number who enter 
the labor market each year far ex- 
ceeds the number of persons who re- 
tire because of old age or drop out of 
the labor force for one reason or an- 
other in middle life. The normal la- 
bor force continues to grow. It is 
this factor which partly explains - 
why, even after 7 years of recovery 
from the spring of 1933, there were 
still 8 million unemployed in the 
spring of 1940. 


The Emergency Workers 


The second source of labor has been 
the emergency workers who have been 
induced to enter the labor market 
during the war, or persuaded to stay 
there beyond their normal time. Ac- 
cording to calculations of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the number of 
emergency workers in the labor force 
in the spring of 1944 was about 6.7 
million. These emergency workers 
may be broadly classified as follows: 


(In thousands) 
Young workers, boys and girls, who 
normally would have been in school_ 3, 270 
Workers, aged 65 and over, who would 
have retired 450 
Marginal workers E- 1,180 
Married women, including service 
wives 1, 800 











Thus, almost half these workers are 
young people—about two-thirds of 
them boys—who would have been in 
ordinary times in high school or in 
college. A very large proportion of 
these youngsters would have eventu- 
ally entered the labor market anyway; 
during the war they got in much 
earlier than usual, either by speeding 
up their education or by dropping out 
of school. 

Most of the aged workers (nearly 
95 percent) are men. Some of them 
have returned to the labor market 
after a period of retirement, but most 
have simply stayed on beyond the 
normal retirement age. 

The marginal workers include some 
three-quarters of a million men from 
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25 to 54 years of age, most of the 
men 55-64 years of age who have post- 
poned retirement, and about 100,000 
women workers. Undoubtedly this 
group includes a small proportion of 
able and competent workers who had 
previously retired but who have now 
returned to work, but their number 
is small. The common characteristic 
of this whole group is that they could 
not meet the standard requirements 
of employability before the war but 
found work when these requirements 
were lowered. They are the limited 
and handicapped workers, many of 
whom were classified in the 1930’s as 
“unemployables.” For some of them 
the war has represented the only op- 
portunity in years for paid work. 
Finally, more than 1 in 4 of the 
emergency workers is a married wom- 
an. Seme 600,000 of these women 
are the wives of servicemen and are 
working for patriotic or financial rea- 
sons while their husbands are at war. 
Most of these are young women in 
their twenties. On the other hand, 
about 1.2 million of the married wom- 
en are between 35 and 64 years of 
age and have been brought into the 
labor market because of wartime labor 
shortages. Few of them have children 
under 18 years of age; normally they 
have maintained homes for their hus- 
bands. Perhaps in a good many in- 
stances their financial need has- not 
been especially great. More than any 
other group, perhaps, they are the 
patriotic war workers who have re- 
sponded to the Nation’s war need. 


Hours of Work 


Another factor in the mobilization 
of labor has been the lengthening of 
the workweek and the shift from a 
great deal of short-time and part- 
time to a large amount of overtime 
work. Factory workers, who averaged 
37% hours a week in 1939, now average 
45 hours; shipyards are now working 
49 hours instead of the pre-war 38 
hours. The workweek for the ma- 
chine-tool industry has increased 
from 43 to 50 hours, and bituminous- 
coal mining, from 27 to 43. Agricul- 
ture, service, and trade as well as 
manufacturing have shared in the 
general increase, which probably 
amounted to about 20 percent for the 
economy as a whole. Although the 
rise in output of goods and services per 
worker has been somewhat less, the 
increase in volume of production, de- 
spite the use of many inexperienced 


workers, has been equivalent to add- 
ing several million persons to the la- 
bor force. 


Migration 


One important aspect of this civil- 
ian mobilization does not show up in 
the over-all Nation-wide figures. 
This is the migration from one part 
of the country to another which has 
occurred in the process of achieving 
our vast war production. The De- 
partment of Commerce, using data 
compiled from the OPA ration-book 
registration, has estimated the shifts 
in population since the national de- 
fense program began. A recent com- 
pilation provides estimates of the net 
interstate migration of population in 
the 34% years between the decennial 
census in April 1940 and the fourth 
war-ration-book registration in Oc- 
tober 1943. The most striking fact 
is that the greatest migration has 
been to the Pacific Coast—California, 
Oregon, and Washington. In Califor- 
nia alone there has been an increase 
in population of more than a million 
persons since the 1940 census. A 
lesser but equally significant migra- 
tion has been to the Middle Atlantic 
Coast, particularly to Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia, 
but also including Florida in the far 
Southeast, and New Jersey and the 
lower New England States further up 
the coast. Finally, there has been a 
big migration to the four States bor- 
dering on the Great Lakes—Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The interior sections of the country, 
on the other hand, have been drained 
to meet these coastal needs. Practi- 
cally every State in the Great Missis- 
sippi Basin, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Canada and from Wisconsin west- 
ward through the Rocky Mountain 
States, has lost population. There 
were likewise net losses in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and a number of the 
Appalachian States. 

None of these data take into ac- 
count the intrastate migrations, 
which have also been spectacular dur- 
ing the war. In Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and North Car- 
olina, for example, there have been 
marked shifts in population to the 
coastal areas even though each State 
as a whole showed a net decline in 
population. Thus tremendous num- 
bers of American workers and their 
families have moved from the coun- 
try to the towns, from city to city, 


or from State to State during the war. 

If we go back through the census 
data for the 1930’s and the 1920’s, we 
can see these recent wartime migra- 
tions ina new light. Briefly, what this 
analysis shows is that the shift in 
population to the Pacific Coast, and 
to the Middle and South Atlantic 
Coast, is a long-time trend which has 
been going on for decades. Thus 
California, Oregon, and Washington 
had gains in population during the de- 
pression years of the 1930’s, and, pre- 
ceding that, during the prosperous 
1920’s. The western frontier has not 
been closed. People are still “going 
west.” They are also going southeast 
to the Atlantic Coast line. . 

This longer look backward also 
brings to light the fact that these mi- 
grations include a heavy business- 
cycle feature. The Great Lakes 
States, for example, have gained in 
population in the 1940’s. However, 
they lost heavily during the depression 
of the 1930’s when the automobile and 
other industries in that section of the 
country closed down. Conversely, in 
the prosperity of the 1920’s these same 
States gained greatly in population. 

The evidence is that there are two 
distinct population movements in the 
United States. One is the trend which 
occurs from decade to decade both in 
goods times and bad. This trend has 
been accentuated by the wartime de- 
mands for labor. On the other hand, 
there is a cyclical movement from the 
agricultural States to the big indus- 
trial States during prosperity and then 
back again into the agricultural States 
in a depression. The net result has 
been a tremendous shifting of the 
civilian population of the United 
States during the war, a shifting which 
will complicate the post-war read- 
justment and which will have serious 
consequences for our post-war econ- 
omy. 


Contribution of Labor Toward War 
Production 


To summarize briefly, the picture of 
the wartime labor force is as follows. 
The loss of 11 million servicemen and 
servicewomen from the labor force 
has been made up by the normal 
growth of population and the recruit- 
ing of additional workers from among 
the nonworking population. The un- 
employed have been almost entirely 
absorbed; the number of unemployed 
at the present time constitutes the 
almost irreducible minimum of turn- 
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over in a working population of this 
size. At the same time the workweek 
has been lengthened. Moreover, the 
war has accelerated certain popula- 
tion shifts and altered others in the 
interest of concentrating workers in 
the areas where they could serve most 
effectively on the labor front. Labor 
has mobilized for production. 


Phases of the Post-War 
Economy 


Discussions of the economic read- 
justments following the war have 
often been clouded by the lack of any 
clean-cut definition as to what period 
of time is meant. Sometimes it is 
implied that the war will end ab- 
ruptly on a given date (like Novem- 
ber 11, 1918) and that the peacetime 
readjustment is something which will 
follow within the next year or so and 
then be completed. As a matter of 
fact, precise thinking demands a rec- 
ognition that the war is unlikely to 
really “end” on some one single day. 
Economic readjustments will consti- 
tute a series of stages which may 
encompass two or three decades. 
For the purpose of this paper, I should 
like to define four periods. 


The First Stage 


The first is the relatively minor eco- 
nomic readjustment which is expected 
to occur when the war in Europe is 
over, even though war is still going on 
against Japan. This may involve a 
large-scale cancelation of war con- 
tracts and a partial reconversion to 
peacetime production. Hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps several millions, 
of war workers may be laid off, and 
there will undoubtedly be some tem- 
porary unemployment pending such 
reconversion as is then permitted un- 
der wartime conditions. This first re- 


adjustment period, which may begin - 


some time in 1945, might bring serious 
business and economic problems, but 
it should not be too difficult a period 
so far as labor is concerned. Despite 
the numbers of workers laid off, un- 
employment should not reach very 
great heights at any one time, and for 
individual workers it should not be of 
long duration. 


Second Stage 


The second readjustment period 
will follow the end of the Japanese 
war. It will involve the final major 
job of shifting to peacetime produc- 
tion following the cut-backs in war 
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contracts to peacetime levels. Almost 
inevitably this will mean temporary 
interruptions in business and employ- 
ment. No matter how many prepara- 
tions are made or how fast the re- 
conversion is achieved, there is likely 
to be a period of a year or more dur- 
ing which production will fall sharply 
from wartime heights. 

For labor this may mean a severe 
shock. Millions of lay-offs will occur 
in munitions industries as well as in 
the subsidiary industries. In certain 
sections of the country which have 
been devoted almost entirely to muni- 
tions production, new “depressed 
areas” may develop in which business 
becomes practically nonexistent and 
unemployment almost complete. The 
returning war veterans, nearly all of 
them seeking jobs, will add more la- 
bor to a wartime-inflated labor force. 


From the point of view of the 
workers, there will be one outstanding 
characteristic of the post-war labor 
force, namely, a surplus supply of 
workers in relation to the demand for 
them. Allowing for the men who will 
remain in the armed forces, some 9 
million ex-servicemen will return to 
civilian life and will find themselves 
part of a labor force which has been 
expanded during the war by some 6 or 
7 million emergency workers and per- 
haps 3 or 4 million new workers addcd 
through the growth in population. 
The net result might well be that the 
labor force, including persons in the 
peacetime naval and military estab- 
lishments, may average some 60 mil- 
lion in 1950 and perhaps 63 million 
in 1955. It is noteworthy that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, speaking in Chicago 
on October 28, emphasized a post-war 
program of providing close to 60 mil- 
lion jobs. 

Of course, many wartime emergency 
workers will retire from the labor 
At least half a 
million persons beyond age 65 can rea- 
sonably be expected to drop out of the 
labor market after the strenuous years 
of war production. Most of the 600,- 
000 servicemen’s wives will undoubt- 
edly become homemakers exclusively, 
although they may stay in the labor 
market temporarily until their soldier 
husbands find satisfactory peacetime 
jobs. Many of the younger workers 
under age 20 may decide to return to 
school in order to complete their train- 
ing or education. 

On the other hand, a very large pro- 
portion of the handicapped and mar- 


ginal workers will cling tenaciously 
to their newly won status of self- 
support. It will be a bitter experi- 
ence for many of them if they find 
themselves pushed out of the labor 
market by a shortage of jobs. Com- 
parable with this group may be some 
hundreds of thousands of veterans 
who have suffered war injuries of one 
kind or another and who will require 
special placement and employment 
opportunities after the war. Prob- 
ably many of the older married 
women will also want to remain in the 
labor market indefinitely. These 
women are available for work; many 
have proved highly satisfactory em- 
ployees in wartime; and most of them 
do not have a full-time job in the 
home. 

This is why reconversion unemploy- 
ment occurring soon after the end of 
the Pacific war may cause such a 
shock to the economy. If business 
should fall to the level of April 1940, 
with only 45 million jobs at pre-war 
weekly hours, but with 60 million job 
seekers, the resulting insecurity and 
unemployment can best be left to the 
imagination. There would be such 
a scramble for jobs and such cutthroat 
competition on the part of veterans, 
war workers, young workers, old 
workers, men workers and women 
workers, white workers and colored 
workers, that the general safety and 
stability of the Nation might be en- 
dangered. If there is one thing cer- 
tain after this war, it is that we can- 
not go back to pre-war employment, 
wages, earnings, and incomes. The 
first and most vital post-war problem 
which faces us is how to ensure that 
we do not fall back to that level. 

The prevailing opinion among econ- 
omists and students of business con- 
ditions is that a major depression is 
not likely to occur immediately after 
the war. There is an enormous vol- 
ume of deferred purchasing power in 
the hands of the people in the form of 
war bonds and other savings. There is 
a great potential demand for types of 
consumer goods of which we have been 
deprived all during the years of the 
war. It is an axiom of economic his- 
tory that, when a great demand exists 
and there is purchasing power to make 
that demand effective, production and 
prosperity will result. We could make 
so many mistakes of policy and plan- 
ning as to bring about a serious de- 
pression after the war, but the chances 
of a successful reconversion are all in 
our favor. 
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Third Stage 


This leads naturally to the third 
stage of development—a post-war 
business boom. This is the period 
which Professor Sumner Slichter of 
Harvard has called the “catching-up 
economy.” By the end of the war, 
our stock of automobiles may fall to 
17 or 18 million cars. After the war 
the American people are likely to want 
about twice that many. After conver- 
sion the automobile industry should 
have little trouble selling at least 6 
or 7 million cars a year, which is a 
greater output than the automobile 
industry has ever yet produced. For 
4 or 5 years the industry could run at 
this level. Then our stock of auto- 
mobiles would be built up to normal 
levels, and we would need only the 
annual replacement, which might be 
only 3 or 4 million cars a year. So too 
with refrigerators, radios, furniture, 
and many other durable consumer 
goods. This period of catching up 
can be a period of feverish prosperity. 
If the population insists on having 
its demands met quickly, there can be 
spectacular increases in prices and a 
marked peacetime inflation. After 
such a long period of total war as this 
Nation and as the world has endured, 
there is some danger that people may 
not want to wait and take their time 
in acquiring new goods. On the em- 
ployment side, the labor surplus men- 
tioned previously may provide an in- 
centive to “whoop it up” for post-war 
expansion in order to lessen the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 


Fourth Stage 


Finally, there will come a time when 
the economy has been built up to nor- 
mal peacetime levels and when the 
excess production of the catching-up 
economy must be cut back. By this 
time much of the more liquid savings 
of the people will have been converted 
into goods, and families in general 
will depend on current earnings for 
their normal purchases. At that time, 
reductions in wage earners’ incomes 
due to unemployment or short-time 
employment will bring about sharper 
declines in spending. There will be 
no large backlog of deferred purchas- 
ing power in the form of savings. 
The stage is then set for a real de- 
pression; each successive cut in em- 
ployment brings a further cut in 
spending, and the vicious spiral rap- 
idly gets under way. The greater the 
excessés of the preceding boom, the 


worse the deflation in this readjust- 
ment. Not only that, but such a de- 
pression is likely to be deep and pro- 
longed. 

This pattern of alternating pros- 
perity and depression is a familiar 
picture after major wars. We find 
clearly outlined after the Civil War 
a short depression (1866-67), a period 
of wild prosperity (1868-72), and a 
period of deep depression (1873-79). 
Again, with minor differences in tim- 
ing, we saw it after World War I: a 
shake-out depression involving pri- 
marily the collapse of wartime prices 
(1921-22), a period of prosperity 
(1923-29) , and a period of depression 
(1930-39). After this present great- 
est of all wars, what assurance is 
there that this pattern will not be 
repeated? Certainly, those who argue 
that all that is necessary is to give 
business its head and let things alone 
have the burden of proof on their 
side. There were no Government 
controls after the Civil War and not 
many after World War I, but the re- 
sult was not uninterrupted prosperity. 

There is a great problem of plan- 
ning for the next 10 or 15 years. If 
the problems of readjustment are to 
be met, a set of policies must be de- 
vised to meet them. The significant 
point is that no one single policy will 
do the job. At times it will be nec- 
essary to cushion the shock of un- 
employment; at other times, equally 
necessary to knock the top off the 
boom. At times Government and the 
community must provide support to 
business enterprise; at other times it 
may be necessary to hold back. For 
the short conversion crisis immedi- 
ately after the war, the most appro- 
priate policies may be those designed 
to hold the labor force in readiness 
for reemployment when business re- 
covery gets under way. Ten years 
later, if there is a major depression, 
a gigantic program of public works 
and Government expenditures may 
be imperative. Since this longer-run 
problem lies some distance ahead, we 
may leave it for the time being. The 
first problem we face is the economic 
readjustment of the reconversion im- 
mediately following the war. At 
present we should bend all our ener- 
gies toward the solution of that 
problem. 


Unemployment Compensation 
in the Post-War Period 


The years immediately following 
the war will hold great insecurity and 


uncertainty for many millions of 
wage earners and their families. 
Counting the ex-servicemen, as many 
as 25 million workers may change 
jobs within 2 years after the end of 
the Japanese war. Some of these 
changes will involve shifts from in- 
dustry to industry and from State to 
State. The job changes will be made 
more difficult because many may in- 
volve losses in wages, in skills, and in 
industrial status of the workers. 
Many of the emergency workers who 
want to remain in the labor market 
will be disturbed by the fear that they 
will lose out completely. 

This is exactly the type of situation 
for which social security, particularly 
unemployment compensation, is es- 
pecially designed. Should _ these 
workers be obliged to use up their 
wartime savings to finance the costs 
of their own readjustment? Such a 
course would be unfair to these people 
as individuals and might also be liter- 
ally disastrous for the Nation. The 
vast amount of savings which the war 
has induced all classes of people to 
make augurs well for the future eco- 
nomic intelligence of the American 
people. If each family is both a saver 
and a spender, its members will be 
much more intelligent citizens and 
will urge on their government sounder 
community measures. If, however, 
millions of wage earners and their 
families are forced back into the situ- 
ations they were in prior to the war, 
their outlook both as workers and as 
citizens will be embittered, with con- 
sequences which are not easy to 
calculate. 

The basic protection required by all 
types and classes of workers during a 
violent transition period of the type 
we are describing is unemployment 
benefits, adequate both in duration 
and amount to tide the workers over 
their readjustment. Those benefits 
should be paid promptly, after a 
short waiting period, to persons who 
are unemployed. In this way all 
workers, whether unemployed or not, 
will have a sense of security and con- 
sciousness of a resource which will 
support the family’s income while 
necessary industrial changes are 
taking place. 

The amount now in reserve in the 
combined unemployment trust funds 
of all 51 States is more than $6 bil- 
lion and is likely to increase as long as 
the war lasts. Benefit payments at 
present are less than the interest 
which the Treasury pays on the fund. 
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Consequently, every dollar collected 
in current contributions is in effect 
added to the reserve for benefit pay- 
ments in the difficult times ahead. 

As it now stands, however, this sys- 
tem is by no means adequate to do the 
job that will be required after the war. 
One difficulty, which is associated 
with the financing of the program, is 
that, since the unemployment trust 
funds of the States are not pooled but 
are maintained as separate funds for 
each State, one State may in the fu- 
ture be out of funds while another has 
more than is needed. During recent 
years this factor of possible insol- 
vency has operated to prevent the lib- 
eralization of benefit payments be- 
cause of the risks involved. In the 
summer of 1944, however, Congress 
passed the “George Bill,”* which es- 
tablished a Federal unemployment ac- 
count in the United States Treasury 
from which advances of funds can be 
made to States under certain condi- 
tions, namely, when their own trust 
funds are nearing exhaustion. This 
Federal loan fund therefore assures, 
temporarily at least, the solvency of 
the State trust funds. This in turn 
should make possible more confident 
State action in improving the benefits. 

A second limitation is the lack of 
protection afforded to millions of 
workers. Among the classes now 
without unemployment insurance are 
the 3 million employees of the Federal 
Government, including employees in 
army arsenals and navy yards. The 
majority of these Federal employees 
have only war-duration appointments, 
and, like employees of private indus- 
trial establishments, many of them 
will be laid off at the end of the war. 
Another large group, numbering per- 
haps another 3 million persons, is 
made up of employees in small estab- 
lishments. Some States have extend- 
ed coverage to all workers employed 
by employers having one or more em- 
ployees at any time, which is equiva- 
lent to the coverage in Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance. Other 
States, however, have set the limit at 
a higher level, and in a good many 
States the coverage is identical with 
the Federal definition of employer in 
the Federal Unemployment Tax-Act, 
which is 8 or more employees in each 
of 20 weeks in a given calendar year. 

Agricultural employees are not cov- 
ered, although these too may experi- 


1See the Bulletin, October 1944, pp. 
10-15. 


~ 


ence a great deal of unemployment 
after the end of the war. In fact, be- 
cause of a widening of the definition 
of agricultural labor by the Federal 
Congress in 1939, many employees of 
agricultural processing plants and 
other large-scale business enterprises 
are not now covered, although they 
were during the early years of the 
system. Finally, employees of non- 
profit agencies and of State and local 
governments have at present no pro- 
tection; nor are domestic servants 
covered, except to a very small degree 
in one State. 

The urgency of extending coverage 
is not necessarily uniform for all these 
excluded groups; some will face great- 
er risks in the post-war period than 
others. For some of them, however, 
the need is urgent that coverage 
should be established before the war 
is over. 

A third factor of inadequacy lies 
in the amount and duration of bene- 
fits. The benefit schedules now in 
effect in most States were established 
in the later 1930’s, when we were 
just emerging from the great depres- 
sion. They were adapted to the wage 
scales of pre-war days. Furthermore, 
they were highly tentative; consider- 
able emphasis was placed on caution 
until experience should demonstrate 
what amounts of benefits could be 
paid under the contributions sched- 
ule adopted. With some years of 
benefit-payment experience now be- 
hind us, it has become clear that the 
costs of unemployment compensa- 
tion are not as great as had been an- 
ticipated and that the program can 
finance more nearly adequate bene- 
fits at lower costs. 

The result is that now is the time 
for extending and improving benefits. 
In almost half the States, the maxi- 
mum benefits payable are still only 
$15 per week. In a great many States, 
also, the maximum benefits are paid 
for only 16 weeks or less. These 
amounts and these durations will not 
see the workers through the post-war 
readjustment. The Social Security 
Board, in a letter to the Governors of 
the States in November 1944, has 
recommended that benefits be paid up 
to a maximum of $25 per week and 
that duration should be uniform at 
26 weeks for all eligible workers. It 
was hoped that the State legislatures 
in the coming 1945 legislative sessions 
would generally adopt a scale of bene- 
fits approximating those amounts. 


A further limitation to unemploy- 
ment compensation is the inequities 
arising from strict disqualification 
provisions in State laws. A disquali- 
fication arises when workers are not 
involuntarily unemployed, that is, 
when their unemployment arises 
because of a discharge for miscon- 
duct, a voluntary quit, or a refusal of 
suitable work. In these cases, benefits 
are not paid, because it is either the 
worker’s choice or his own actions 
which have led to his being out of 
work. Ordinarily, such workers are 
deprived of benefits for a period of 
time until it becomes clear that their 
continuing unemployment is due to 
the condition of the labor market 
rather than to their own actions. This 
means the postponement of benefits 
for, say, 4-6 weeks. 

Unfortunately, in recent years State 
laws have developed a trend toward 
the imposition of much more severe 
penalties in these cases. The period 
of postponement has been prolonged 
to 8, 12, and even 16 weeks in some 
States; and in addition the practice 
has arisen of canceling the wage 
credits of the worker, so that he is no 
longer eligible for benefits even though 
later in the year he may experience 
obviously involuntary unemployment. 
In some States the penalties go even 
further. A worker who voluntarily 
quits one employer but immediately 
goes to work for another, and there- 
fore is not disqualified at the time 
because he has not asked for benefits, 
finds his voluntary quit carried for- 
ward as a black mark to a future 
period. Then, when he is laid off and 
suffers genuine unemployment, this 
voluntary quit from the past is 
brought up against him and he finds 
himself disqualified. 

This whole development has arisen 
out of the system of experience rat- 
ing which has now spread to all but six 
States. Most systems of experience 
rating charge the benefits paid to a 
worker directly to some previous em- 
ployer. The result is that the em- 
ployer’s contribution rate is driven up 
or down by the benefits paid to his 
former workers. This in turn results 
in efforts by employers to disqualify 
workers from benefits, not so much to 
deprive the worker of his rights as to 
avoid a charge to the employer’s ac- 
count. It is obvious that, from an 
employer’s point of view, he should 
not be charged for the benefits paid 
to a worker who left him voluntarily. 
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The Social Security Board has recom- 
mended to the States that cancelation 
of wage credits in the case of disquali- 
fications should be eliminated, and 
that postponements should not be so 
severe as to deprive the worker of 
benefits in true cases of involuntary 
unemployment. 

One indirect effect of this new trend 
is to tie the worker to one employer 
and to prevent him from moving to 
better jobs, to other industries, or to 
other parts of the country under pen- 
alty of losing his unemployment com- 
pensation. One solution for this prob- 
lem, of course, would be to eliminate 
experience rating from unemployment 
compensation. Another is to devise 
systems of experience rating which 
will not have these effects. 


Unemployment compensation can 
be at least the first line of defense for 
the Nation and for millions of indi- 
vidual workers in the coming transi- 
tion period from war to peace. It is 
a flexible system in that benefits can 
be paid immediately and with the reg- 
ularity of the normal pay envelope. It 


measures the need with reasonable 
precision because it goes to those 
workers who actually experience un- 
employment and not to those who do 
succeed in finding work without loss 
of time. It does not pay benefits high 
enough to discourage reemployment 
(except possibly in isolated instances), 
and yet it should, with some improve- 
ment in benefits, provide enough 
money to carry the families through 
the unemployment period. It gives 
the worker a deep sense of security, 
because the conditions of eligibility 
are known and every worker can de- 
termine the conditions under which 
he will receive benefits. Furthermore, 
the funds are set aside in advance so 
there is assurance that in any circum- 
stances the money will be paid. Again, 
as business recovery takes place, and 
the need declines, the benefit pay- 
ments fall off. Finally, the machinery 
of administration is already estab- 
lished throughout the country and 
can go into full operation upon call. 

An adequate system of unemploy- 
ment compensation would constitute 
one of the best methods of helping to 


effect a speedy and successful post- 
war transition. There has been much 
talk recently about free enterprise 
and its prospects in the post-war 
period. It is surprising to hear the 
argument that social security is a 
form of regimentation and therefore 
the enemy of free enterprise. In my 
opinion the situation is exactly the 
opposite. Progress and change are 
an essential feature of modern in- 
dustrial society. Not only that, but 
the process is constantly being 
speeded up. Temporary unemploy- 
ment is inevitable; in fact, it is an 
inherent part of any progressive so- 
ciety. The problem is how to provide 
reasonable protection for the workers, 
many of whom may be called upon to 
bear the chief burden of these 
changes. The cost of progress is a 
cost which should be shared by others 
than those directly affected. There 
is no simpler way of assessing that 
cost than paying unemployment bene- 
fits to workers laid off because of lack 
of work. Social security is a neces- 
sity for the successful operation of 
a free enterprise system. 





Why Beneficiaries Returned to Work 


By Edna C. Wentworth* 


Or 2,380 male primary beneficiaries 
studied in 1941 and 1942 by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance,’ about 5 percent retired from 
work voluntarily in order to enjoy an 
old age of leisure, and another 5 per- 
cent quit for other personal reasons. 
More than half the men had lost their 
jobs before entitlement, and about a 
third had quit working because of ill- 
ness or failing health. Yet, neither 
ill health nor lay-offs kept some of the 
men out of the labor market perma- 
nently. From a sixth to a third of the 
men in the four surveys* who had 
filed for benefits because of ill health 
reported employment during the sur- 

*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 

1For discussion of the purpose of the 
surveys, methods of selecting the sample, 
definitions, concepts, and general an- 
alyses, see the Bulletin, July 1943, pp. 
8-20 and September 1943, pp. 3-17. Fora 
discussion of the reasons why beneficiar- 
ies retired, see the January 1945 issue, 
pp. 16-20. 

2The first survey was made in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in May-July 1941; 
the second in St. Louis, November—De- 
cember 1941; the third in Birmingham, 
Memphis, and Atlanta, February—April 
1942; and the fourth in Los Angeles, 
March-July 1942. 


vey year—that is, the year ending 
with the month preceding the inter- 
view; from a third to a half of the 
beneficiaries who had been laid off by 
their employers, and a slightly larger 
proportion who had quit their jobs 
because of other personal reasons, re- 
turned to work in the year studied. 
Even one-third of those who volun- 
tarily retired found it necessary to 
return to work to increase their in- 
come. : 

Whether or not a_ beneficiary 
worked or sought work depended on 
several different factors, such as the 
available opportunities, ability to hold 
a job, adequacy of income without 
earnings, and psychological adjust- 
ments to retirement or to work at a 
lower skill or with less prestige. 


Factors Affecting Return to Work 


Twenty-five percent of the 508 male 
primary beneficiaries interviewed in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore were em- 
ployed at some time during the survey 
year (table 1). This proportion was 
less than in the surveys conducted 6 
months to a year later. Opportunities 
for employment of aged workers were 
undoubtedly greater with each suc- 


cessive survey. Between the survey in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and that 
in Los Angeles, this country had en- 
tered World War II and the demand 
for labor was steadily increasing. For 
example, unemployment for the 
United States as a whole decreased 
from 9.3 percent of the labor force at 
the end of the Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore survey to 6.4 percent at the end 
of the St. Louis survey, 6.0 percent at 
the end of the Birmingham, Memphis, 
and Atlanta survey, and 4.5 at the end 
of the Los Angeles survey.* 

The war industries drew on workers 
ordinarily attached to less essential 
~ 8U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force, Mar. 9, 1945. 

Table 1.—Percentage distribution of male 
primary beneficiaries reporting employ- 
ment during survey year, four surveys 


























. Bir- 
Phila- ; 
: ming- 
Employment — St. | ham, Paro 
status Louis| Mem- Be- 
Balti- hi a les 
tore phis, an 
Atlanta 
Total number. 508 | 550 564 758 
Total percent._| 100.0 |100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
No employment. -- 74.6 | 62.4 54.4 | 61.9 
Employment !___.- 25.4 | 37.6 45.6 | 38.1 
Covered... ...... 16.3 | 24.0 19.5 | 22.7 
Noncovered . - - .. 9.8 | 16.7 31.6! 19.8 





1 Based on an unduplicated count of beneficiaries. 
Total percent is less than sum of percents in covered 
and noncovered employment, since some bene- 
ficiaries reported earnings in both covered and non- 
covered employment. 
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industries as well as on the unem- 
ployed. Thus, in addition to any op- 
portunities in war industries, jobs be- 
came available which were within the 
physical capacities of aged workers. 
Beneficaries who took jobs generally 
worked part time, a few reporting 
earnings from only one casual job last- 
ing a day or two. Some worked short 
time regularly, that is, a few hours a 
day, or a day or two a week or a 
month, and some worked full time for 
a period ranging from a few days 
to almost 11 months. Only 12 to 24 
percent of the employed beneficiaries 
in the four surveys worked full time 
for the entire year, that is, 35 or more 
hours a week for 11 or more months. 
Close to two-thirds of the employed 
beneficiaries in Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore and in St. Louis, and three- 
fifths in Los Angeles, worked in 
covered employment.‘ In the three 





4Covered employment includes work in 
manufacturing industries, wholesale and 
retail establishments, banks, and other 
financial companies. The family benefits 
are suspended for the month in which the 
primary beneficiary earns $15 or more in 


Southern cities, however, a larger pro- 
portion of the employed beneficiaries 
worked in noncovered than in covered 
employment. Birmingham is domi- 
nated by the large steel mills and coal 
mines, and few beneficiaries found re- 
employment in those industries. 

At the time of the interview’ 16 
percent of the male primary bene- 
ficiaries in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, 27 percent in St. Louis, 30 per- 
cent in the three Southern cities, and 
25 percent in Los Angeles, were em- 
ployed. 


Ability To Work 
Each beneficiary interviewed was 
asked whether he thought his health 


covered employment. The occupations 
not covered by the Social Security Act and 
in which a beneficiary may work without 
the loss of monthly benefits include self- 
employment, work in agriculture and 
domestic service, work for Federal, State, 
and local governments and educational, 
religious, charitable, and scientific organi- 
zations, and casual work. 


5A man employed at any time during 
the week preceding the interview was con- 
sidered to be employed at the time of the 
interview. 


Table 2.—Opinion of male primary beneficiaries as to their ability to work: Number and 
percentage distribution by employment status, four surveys 





















































Number Percentage distribution 

, P Unem- Unem- 

Beneficiary’s se to his ability ployed | ployed 

Total Percent Total Em- and and did 

of total ployed | sought | not seek 

employ- | employ- 

ment ment 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
We ccttichcndddnneseatdeenenentadieat 508 100.0 100.0 25. 4 14.0 60.6 
Able to work, without reservations_........ 176 34. 6 100.0 43.8 24.4 31.8 
Able to work, with reservations_..........-- 53 10.4 100.0 32.0 34.0 34.0 
ae ae 279 55.0 100.0 12.5 3.6 83.9 
St. Louis 
SU askackinssnddtinsiancekebasesusoue 550 100.0 100. 0 37.6 12.7 49.7 
Able to work, without reservations _ 202 36.7 100.0 59.9 16.8 23.3 
Able to work, with reservations__--- B 126 22.9 100.0 45.2 21.4 33.4 
ED OO bite cdeantapaneqecsnqnnnsved 222 40.4 100. 0 13.1 4.1 82.8 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
ES +s aut redanacacapawnansiouacedaesnlan 564 100.0 100.0 45.6 12.1 42.3 
Able to work, without reservations_-~......- 199 35. 3 100.0 72.4 13.1 14.5 
Able to work, with reservations a 172 30. 5 100.0 44.8 16.9 38.3 
CIN OP Wi cin Sock srecndtsnasediciun 193 34. 2 100.0 18.7 6.7 74.6 
Los Angeles 

Weantddssnttcknbthinnsbyndtaanminaga 758 100.0 100.0 38.1 9.9 52.0 
Able to work, without reservations_-_......- 305 40.2 100.0 57.4 15.1 27.5 
Able to work, with reservations_............ 144 19.0 100.0 46.5 16.0 37.5 
a een 309 40.8 100.0 15.2 1.9 82.9 



































1 Ifa beneficiary specified “light work,” “ 
as “able to work, with reservations. 


part-time work,” etc., because of his physical condition, he was 


Table 3.—Percent of male primary bene- 
Jjiciaries who considered themselves 
physically unable to work, by age at 
entitlement, four surveys 











: Birming- 
Phila- 
: ham, 
Age at entitle- —_ St. | Mem- ie 
ment Balti- | Louis) phis, | celes 
— Atlanta 
Tote... scuct 55.0 | 40.4 34. 2 40.8 
ee. 51.8 | 25.9 25. 35.6 
_ SER Rees 43.5} 31.3 32.4 39. 2 
We sansa 61.0 | 39.8 33.6 37.7 
69 and over_...-- 73.1} 58.0 46.5 54.5 

















would permit regular employment at 
that time. The attitude of the bene- 
ficiaries toward their health often 
determined whether or not they 
sought or got jobs. Occasionally an 
interviewer might disagree with the 
opinion of the beneficiary, and a phy- 
Sician might have given a different 
diagnosis. Nevertheless, the benefi- 
ciary’s opinion of his health and not 
the interviewer’s opinion or a physi- 
cian’s diagnosis was the controlling 
factor in his efforts to get a job. 

Between 35 and 40 percent of the 
men reported without reservation 
that they were able to work; 10-30 
percent stated they were able to work 
part time or on jobs which required 
little physical exertion; and 34-55 
percent reported themselves unable to 
work (table 2). Beneficiaries 69 years 
or over at entitlement were more 
likely to consider themselves unable 
to hold a job than those aged 65-68 
(table 3). The contrast between the 
age groups would be greater except 
that beneficiaries who were ill and 
unable to be interviewed were dropped 
from the survey and replaced by 
others. 

The reports of the primary bene- 
ficiaries on their ability to work seem 
also to reflect the ease or difficulties 
in getting jobs. For example, in Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore the percent- 
age of beneficiaries in each age group 
reporting themselves unable to work 
was larger than in the other surveys. 
The smallest percentage reporting in- 
ability to work was found in the sur- 
vey in Birmingham, Memphis, and 
Atlanta. In the year covered by the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore survey, 
from 9 to 14 percent of the labor force 
in the country was unemployed and 
jobs were hard to get. Belief in the 
futility of looking for work appears 
to have influenced beneficiaries’ opin- 
ion of their ability to work. In con- 
trast, jobs were fairly plentiful dur- 
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Table 4.—Total number of male primary 
beneficiaries and percent employed dur- 
ing survey year, by age at entitlement, 
Sour surveys 
































: |Birming- 
Phila- 
Age at deiphia| g | promt. | Los 
entitlement and ant yhis, An- 
Balti- | 4°08) fF and | geles 
oe Atlanta 
Total number 
Total____- 508 550 | 564 | 758 
es hatin in 282 170 185 331 
_ Se 69 99 108 148 
67-68... 53 88 125 114 
69 and over. 104 193 146 165 
Percent employed during 
survey year 
Tea ..... 25. 4 37.6 | 45.6 | 38.1 
__ - ee. 26. 2 50.6 49.7 42.3 
See 40.6 52.5 47.2 40.5 
ie, eee 32.0 35. 2 50. 4 36.0 
69 and over_____- 9.6 | 19.7 | 34.9 29.1 








ing the year covered by the survey in 
the three Southern cities. Moreover, 
need to work was greater in those 
cities because the beneficiaries had 
smaller resources, and this fact prob- 
ably accounted for the relatively 
small proportion of men who consid- 
ered themselves unable to work. 


As would be expected, men who de- 
clared themselves “able to work, with- 
out reservations” reported employ- 
ment or attempts to obtain employ- 
ment more frequently than men who 
felt they were able to perform only 
light work or particular work. Al- 
though most of the 1,003 men in the 
four surveys who said their health 
would not permit them to hold a job 
were unemployed and made no effort 
to obtain work, nevertheless each sur- 
vey found some employed and a few 
others who tried to find work. 

The beneficiaries who were older at 
entitlement worked less frequently 
than those who filed for benefits at 
age 65 or 66 (table 4). The difference 
is partly explained by the poorer 
health of the older men, although 
employment policies in the commu- 
nity may also have affected their op- 
portunities to get jobs. 

No significant difference is found 
between the white and Negro bene- 
ficiaries in the three Southern cities 
on the beneficiary’s opinion of his 
ability to work. Thirty-six percent 
of the 374 white and 35 percent of the 
190 colored men reported ability to 
work; 30 and 32 percent, respectively, 
qualified their statement, and 34 and 


33 percent considered themselves un- 
able to work. 

Nor was there any difference in the 
proportion of white and Negro men 
considering themselves able to work 
in the three Southern cities who 
worked or sought work (white men, 
85 percent, Negro, 86 percent). How- 
ever, a significantly higher percent- 
age of colored (33 percent) than of 
white men (22 percent) who consid- 
ered themselves unable to work re- 
ported either employment in the sur- 
vey year or efforts to get work. 


Why Beneficiaries 
Work 


Most beneficiaries worked during 
the survey year because they consid- 
ered that otherwise their income 
would be inadequate to meet their 
needs. Sometimes income from tem- 
porary or supplementary sources, 
such as a payment under workmen’s 
compensation or contribution from a 
relative, postponed the necessity of 
working. In general, however, the 
amount of income derived from rea- 
sonably permanent economic sources 
determined whether or not employ- 
ment was essential. In addition to 
the insurance benefits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program, 
such sources of income include retire- 
ment pay, private annuities, veter- 
ans’ pensions, income from assets, and 
the estimated imputed rent from 
home ownership. From one-fourth to 
two-fifths of the beneficiaries in the 
four surveys had less than $300 a 
year from all permanent economic 
sources. The proportion reporting 
$600 or more a year was as follows: 


Returned to 


Survey Percent 
Philadelphia and Baltimore__._._______ 38 
Le 6 ee eee ay ae 43 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta_.._ 27 
Pe ty Sa a eee 4 


The proportion of beneficiaries who 
returned to work was considerably 
larger in each survey for those whose 
permanent economic income was less 
than $600 than for those who had 
more (table 5). That the relationship 
was not more marked is due to the 
fact that the amount of income neces- 
sary to provide economic security de- 
pends to some extent on customary 
standards of living, health expenses 
and other unusual demands on the 
family purse, and on the emotional 
adjustment of the aged workers to de- 
creased income. Some beneficiaries 
with $900 or more in permanent in- 
come found it as inadequate to meet 


Table 5.—Total number of male primary 
beneficiaries and percent employed dur- 
ing survey year, by amount of income 
from permanent economic sources,’ four 
surveys 





Phila- Birming- 
Income from | delphia| St. ham, Los 
permanent eco- and Louis | Mem- An- 
nomic sources! | Balti- phis, and |geles 
more Atlanta 








Total number 








Total ~ ccc000 508 550 564 758 
Less than $300.. 125 140 217 214 
300-599_.........- 190 174 193 231 
600-899_.......... 80 95 72 125 
900 or more.....- 113 141 82 188 





Percent employed during survey 
year 














Total........ 25.4 | 37.6 45.6 38.1 
L oy! a $300_.. 33.6 | 51.4 59.9 40.2 
Wi ncccsccus 33.2} 40.2 41.5 48.1 
300-899 a ate 20.0} 24.2 34.7 33.6 
900 or more.-..... 7.1] 29.8 26.8 26.6 











1 Includes 12 months’ old-age insurance benefits, 
income from assets, private annuities, retirement 
pay, veterans’ pensions, and an imputed rent on 
owner-occupied dwellings, 
their needs as those with considerably 
less, although in general the most 
serious financial problems were in the 
group with less than $600. On the 
other hand, some whose income from 
permanent sources was low received 
public assistance payments or con- 
tributions from relatives which pro- 
vided sufficient income to meet their 
basic needs, and others were ill and in- 
capable of working and had no other 
choice than to adjust to a lower stand- 
ard of living. 

Ill health does not appear to be re- 
lated to the amount of income which 
was derived from permanent sources, 
as no consistent relationship was 
found between amount of permanent 
income and inability to hold a job. 

The income of relatives in the fam- 
ily often provided a source of eco- 
nomic security for beneficiaries. It 
might have been assumed that the 
beneficiaries returned to work less 
frequently when they lived in multi- 
family units than when they lived 
alone, because need to work was prob- 
ably less acute. Nevertheless, in three 
of the four surveys the proportion of 
primary beneficiaries reporting earn- 
ings in employment was almost as 
large when there were others in the 
family as when the beneficiary group 
lived alone. 

The following are illustrative of 
beneficiaries who worked because 
their incomes were otherwise too low 
to meet their expenses: 
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Mr. A, a stock worker in a depart- 
ment store, was laid off on reaching 
his 65th birthday. His wife was not 
yet 65, and Mr. and Mrs. A faced life 
on $13.93 a month. They applied for 
old-age assistance and received $26.07 
a month. Mr. A commented that 
their income of $40 a month cared for 
only the barest necessities. They had 
no savings. During the year Mr. A 
obtained a job as hotel clerk at $65 a 
month and had his benefits and old- 
age assistance payments suspended. 
In addition he earned approximately 
$10 a month in odd gardening jobs. 


Mr. B had been a cotton broker but 
lost his job in 1938 when the cotton 
exchange closed. Three months later 
he got clerical work with the WPA. 
His wife took in a roomer to whom 
she also served breakfast and dinner. 
Mr. B filed for old-age insurance in 
February 1940, and was awarded a 
monthly benefit of $20.69. Since Mrs. 
B was only 60 years old at the time, 
she was not eligible for wife’s benefits. 
Mr. B worked as a WPA clerk for the 
first 5 months of the survey year. 
Then he was offered a job as plant 
superintendent of a chemical manu- 
facturing firm at $25 a week and 
accepted the job, although it meant 
suspension of his insurance benefits. 
Mr. and Mrs. B lived in an apartment 
for which they paid $25 a month. 
Their only assets were defense bonds, 
with a total purchase price of $206. 
Their only insurance was two group 
policies totaling $500 which had no 
cash surrender value. In the year 
studied, Mr. and Mrs. B had an in- 
come of $1,139, of which $124 came 
from insurance benefits, $192 from 
WPA work, $640 from the job as plant 
superintendent, and $183 from the 
boarder and roomer. 


Beneficiaries who considered their 
incomes adequate generally reported 
they were not interested in employ- 
ment. Some men, however, particu- 
larly the professional group, preferred 
occasional employment in their former 
occupation. 

Mr. C retired as corporation attor- 
ney at age 66. During the year he re- 
ceived attorney fees amounting to 
$500. The monthly benefits, totaling 
$18.50, which he and his wife received 
were not indicative of their general 
standard of living. Their income 
from real estate and stocks and bonds 
amounted to $12,300, and their total 
assets were valued at $150,000. 

Most (83 percent) of the 882 men 
in the four surveys who reported they 
had worked during the year also con- 
sidered themselves able to work, al- 
though some (25 percent) qualified 
their statements. Of the men who 
worked, however, 1 in 16 said he was 
ill and should not have worked. The 
records of the 147 men who worked in 
spite of ill health show that they 
were suffering from heart trouble, 


arthritis, strokes, “spells,” low or high 
blood pressure, gall-bladder trouble, 
bronchitis, and soon. These sick men 
worked on as wide a variety of jobs 
as the entire group. They were com- 
mon laborers, gardeners, janitors, 
porters, carpenters, machinists, tool 
makers, paper hangers, insurance 
salesmen, and the proverbial butch- 
ers, bakers, and candlestick makers. 
An examination of the resources of 
these men brings into sharp relief the 
economic motives which influenced 
their return to work. Three-fourths 
had less than $600 in permanent in- 
come from economic sources. For ex- 
ample: 


Mr. D quit work as a machinist at 
age 67 because of ill health. He ap- 
plied for old-age assistance for him- 
self and his wife 2 months after he 
became entitled to benefits, and re- 
ceived $13.30 a month. However, they 
considered their total monthly income 
of $35.52 hardly enough to live on, and 
Mr. D returned to his old job as a ma- 
chinist. He worked 3 months, earning 
$140 a month, but again became ill 
and again quit. At the end of the 
survey year he had given up all 
thoughts of working again. 

Mr. E lost his job as collector for a 
furniture store at 70 when the com- 
pany was sold. He was frail and said 
that his fingers were stiff and his legs 
no longer strong. He lived in a room- 
ing house and ate around. He re- 
ported earning about $5 a month at 
odd carpentry jobs. He had cashed 
in an insurance policy when he lost 
his job and used what remained of it 
in the survey year. Then he had to 
apply for old-age assistance, and in 
the last 5 months of the survey year 
he received payments of $12.60 a 
month. His earnings and insurance 
benefits together gave him $27.94 a 
month. He had no assets except an 
insurance policy of $500. He said 
that he spent his Sundays and holi- 
days with nieces and cousins and 
“filled up.” 

A few in this group of sick men who 
reported earnings appeared to have 
adequate resources. Their employ- 
ment was generally brief. Occasion- 
ally a man was asked to help his 
former employer for a short time; 
several received commissions from the 
sale of life insurance; some reported 
income from odd jobs, such as paint- 
ing, carpentry, janitor work, or cut- 
ting grass; and several reported regu- 
lar part-time work for a few hours a 
month. 


Distinct differences in age, health, 
and economic resources which affected 
employment are found between the 
nonmarried male primary beneficiar- 
ies, the married men whose wives were 


Table 6.—Percent of male primary bene- 
ficiaries employed during survey year 
and percent reporting inability to work, 
by type of beneficiary, four surveys 

















| Per. |Percent 
Total] t report- 
Type of beneficiary num-| om. | ing in- 
ber | loyed|,Bbility 
¥ y |to work 
Philadelphia and 
Baltimore 
Nonmarried men-_..........-. 153 | 28.1 52.2 
Married men, wivesentitled_| 163 | 20.9 61.3 
Married men, wives not en- 
| RE i eat 179 | 26.8 52.6 
Married men, children en- 
i iientacsxsbiiodsstucan 13) @) () 
St. Louis 
Nonmarried men_-__........- 150 | 36.0 41.4 
Married men, wives entitled | 180] 30.0 48.9 
Married men, wives not en- 
EE SRS SRI 197 | 44 5 
Married men, children en- 
GIG tenadecsaicuenneses 23) () ® 











Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, and Atlanta 











Nonmarried men............ 113 | 52.2 32.7 
Married men, wives entitled.| 139] 31.7 46.8 
Married men, wives not en- 

i 2 ee 270 | 49.6 28.1 
Married men, children en- 

| LARA dl 42| 47.6 35.7 

Los Angeles 

Nonmarried men_-_.-......-- 3] 32.0" 47.3 
Married men, wives entitled_| 216] 31.5 43.0 
Married men, wives not en- 

REN SESE SES 323 | 45.5 
Married men, children en- 

ES OE 16] (® () 














1 Number too small for computation of percents, 


entitled, and the married men whose 
wives were not entitled. 

In every survey the married men 
with nonentitled wives reported em- 
ployment more frequently than the 
men whose wives were entitled (table 
6). The relationship between the 
nonmarried and married men was not 
uniform in the four surveys. 

The men with entitled wives were 
the oldest group. A larger proportion 


* (36-44 percent) were 69 years of age 


or over at entitlement than of the 
married men with nonentitled wives 
(7-20 percent) or nonmarried men 
(22-37 percent). Because of the age 
differential, the men with entitled 
wives reported inability to work more 
frequently than the other two groups 
except in Los Angeles, where inability 
to work was reported most frequently 
by the nonmarried. 

Moreover, because of the wife’s 
benefits, the group of men with en- 
titled wives had higher incomes from 
permanent sources and were there- 
fore under less pressure to work than 

& 
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Table 7.--Percent of specified type of male 
primary beneficiary } employed during 
survey year, by amount of income from 
permanent economic sources, four surveys 
combined 











: | Married 
Income from per- | xonmar- weet men, 
manent economic | +io4q men wives bg 
sources Sahn no 
entitled entitled 
WOME Si corin- 35.7 28.7 43.0 
Less than $300_-_-_- 43.1 39. 0 52.6 
300-509. .........-. 35. 4 35.7 49.5 
a, 20.8 23.3 35. 4 
900 or more-__--..-- 12.1 21.1 26.4 














1 Excludes groups of married male primary bene- 
ficiaries with entitled children, since these groups 
were too small for computation of percents. 


the other group of married men. 
Largely because of their older age and 
poorer health, however, the men with 
entitled wives worked less frequently 
than the men with nonentitled wives 
who had the same amount of income 
from permanent sources (table 7). 
Most of the nonmarried men did not 
work when their permanent income 
was $600 or more. 

An additional factor appears to have 
affected the employment of benefici- 
aries with entitled wives. Benefici- 
aries seldom returned to covered jobs 
unless they could earn three or more 
times the benefit they lost by work- 
ing. Because of the wife’s benefit, 
the men with entitled wives had a 
smaller differential between their 
earnings and the amount of benefit 
suspended than those with nonen- 
titled wives. If the wages were less 
than they had formerly received, this 
differential was likely to become un- 
attractively low for the men with en- 
titled wives. This difference no doubt 
partially explains why the men with 
entitled wives tended to work in non- 
covered employment after entitle- 
ment, and the men with nonentitled 
wives, in covered employment. 


Occupations of Employed Benefi- 
ciaries 

Whether or not a beneficiary was 
employed after entitlement appears 
to have been affected to some extent 
by his former occupation. For ex- 
ample, of the 1,872 beneficiaries in 
three of the four surveys * from whom 
information on occupations was ob- 
tained, those who had been in profes- 
sional and semiprofessional pursuits 
were more likely to have worked in 
the survey year than any other occu- 


*St. Louis; Birmingham, Memphis, and 
Atlanta; and Los Angeles, 


pational group, and the men who had 
formerly been operatives (semiskilled 
workers) were least likely (table 8). 

Among men for whom this infor- 
mation is available, 58 percent of 
those who went back to work returned 
to the occupations they had before 
entitlement. Those who -— shifted 
tended to shift to less skilled work, 
although movements in the opposite 
direction also occurred. Benefici- 
aries’ former occupations determined 
to a certain extent the kind of work 
they could get after entitlement. 
Three-fourths of the professional and 
semiprofessional men who worked 
during the survey year reported the 
same occupations. At the opposite 
extreme were the protective-service 
workers and operatives, of whom only 
slightly more than one-third found 
jobs in the same occupational classi- 
fication. The proportions of each oc- 
cupational group employed in the 
same occupations as before entitle- 
ment were as follows: 





Occupational group Percent 
I a cs 57.5 
Professional and semiprofessional___. 75.9 
Proprietors, managers, and officials_._ 45.1 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers___ 63.8 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 
ESS a eee 8.6 
Operatives and kindred workers__ ~~ 35. 2 
Protective-service workers__________~- 37.8 
Service workers 53. 2 
ee Nay hae Ones a CE 69.1 





Of the 748 beneficiaries for whom 
information is available, 36 (5 per- 
cent) were employed during the year 
in professional occupations. These 
included 12 actors, 4 engineers, 3 law- 
yers and artists; 2 draftsmen, physi- 
cians, and teachers; and a consultant, 
a copywriter, a model, a druggist, an 
editor, a funeral director, a preacher, 
and a technician. Eleven of these 36 


men were in other occupations before 
entitlement. One who had been a la- 
borer had become a minister of a 
Negro church; others had taken jobs 
as a commercial artist, a model in an 
art school, a lawyer, and a copywriter. 

Fifty-five men (7 percent) were 
classified as proprietors or managers 
during the year. These included 30 
managers of independent businesses 
and 5 superintendents; also supervis- 
ors, buyers, councilmen, inspectors, 
junk men; an administrator of an es- 
tate, a president of a company, a la- 
bor arbitrator, and the director of a 
travel bureau.’ Two-thirds of this 
group (36 men) had been in other 
occupations before entitlement. 

One hundred and sixty of the 748 
men (21 percent) worked in clerical 
or sales occupations during the survey 
year. *.aese included 106 salesmen, 31 
clerks, and 11 accountants or audi- 
tors. Of the 160 men employed in 
clerical or sales occupations, 56 had 
worked in other occupations before 
entitlement. 

One. hundred and sixty-six men were 
employed in the survey year as crafts- 
men or foremen. In addition to 52 
carpenters and 20 painters and paper 
hangers, they included 14 machinists, 
9 tailors, 8 cabinet makers and furni- 
ture repair workers, 8 masons and 
stone cutters, 8 patternmakers, 7 fore- 
men, and representatives of many 


7 All persons classified as self-employed 
in the survey year were considered pro- 
prietors or managers if their net income 
from the business totaled $600 or more. 
Where it was less, they were Classified 
as salesmen. 

8 All beneficiaries reporting income from 
the sale of poultry and garden products 
have been included here. 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution of male primary beneficiaries by employment status 
during survey year and by last occupation ' in covered employment before entitlement, 


three surveys combined 2 





























Propri- 
Profes- : Crafts- 
F etors, Cleri- ‘ ’ 
Employment status | motay — mana- cal, i _ — Service | Labor- 
during survey year semipro- - sales, men etc ’ service ers 
* an ete. ¥ 3 
fessional officials etc. 
Total number....| 1,872 65 1ll 381 424 375 128 210 178 
Total percent....} 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Not employed__....- 59.8 47.7 62. 2 57.2 55.0 66. 4 64.1 61.0 61.2 
Employed: 
mn 40.2 52.3 37.8 42.8 45.0 33.6 35.9 39.0 38.8 
Same occupation__- 22.9 38. 5 17.1 27.3 30.8 11.7 13.3 20. 4 26.4 
Different occupa- 
eo ee 17.0 12.3 20. 7 15.5 14,2 21.6 21.8 18.1 11.8 
Occupation un- 
known..........- 3 ane Reese, Meee 3 8 5 6 




















1 Occupations are classified according to the 
Palmer convertibility list of occupations in Palmer, 
Gladys R., “The Convertibility List of Occupations 
and The Problems of Developing It,’’ Journal of the 


American Statistical Association, Vol. 34 (December 
1939), pp. 693-708. ; 
3 Excludes Philadelphia and Baltimore survey. 
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other skilled trades. Only 1 of the 39 
men who were mechanics and black- 
smiths before entitlement was em- 
ployed. Only one-fifth of the 166 men 
employed as craftsmen had worked 
in other occupations before entitle- 
ment. Such jobs require skill which 
cannot be acquired easily, although 
some men in other occupations before 
entitlement who did odd carpentry 
jobs or painting were classified as 
craftsmen in the survey year. 

In addition to the 44 men who had 


Table 9.—Percentage distribution of male 
primary beneficiaries employed in cov- 
ered and noncovered employment, by 
amount of earnings, four surveys 





Cov- | Non- 

cov- 

Amount of earnings — = ered 
ployed '| ploy- on 

ment | Ploy- 

ment 








Philadelphia and 















































Ba!timore 

Total number employed 129 83 50 
Total percent..........- 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
a ag a Oe 46.5 39 7 60.0 
i ianadabenteidaees 248 31.3 18.0 
peed Ra eee 14.0 14.5 10.0 
900 or More........... ganas 14.7 14.5 12.0 

Average (mean) earn- c 
Biasckienecwarnicecs $430 $459 $363 

St Louis 
Total number employed 207 132 92 
Total percent..........- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
ian ame Pere ae 57.5 50.8 74.0 
SC EES Slot e 15.9 15.9 14.1 
500-809. bi ceeanees ai 9.2 10.6 6.5 
ee 17.4 22.7 5.4 
Average (mean) earn- 
PIs distcnatcoucinmmasies $476 $556 $272 
Birmingham, Memphis, 
and Atlanta 

Total number employed 257 110 178 
Total percent_.........- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
63.1 54.6 74.1 
8.9 14.5 5.1 
10.5 14.5 7.9 
17.5 16.4 12.9 
$528 $486 $463 














Los Angeles 














Total number employed 289 172 150 
Total percent_.......... 100.9 | 100.0 100.0 
Less than $300__.........- 49.5 42.4 67.3 
6 dicnibicidetincchomed 17.3 22.1 10.7 
SEES Se, 13.8 12.8 11.3 
PO OF Boo cnccitccnccas- 19.4 22.7 10.7 

Average (mean) earn- 
FE EES: $539 $580 $372 














1 Total, representing an unduplicated count of 
beneficiaries, is less than sum of beneficiaries in 
covered and noncovered employment, since some 
beneficiaries reported earnings in both covered and 
noncovered employment. 
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worked as operatives before entitle- 
ment, 8 formerly engaged in other 
work were employed in the survey 
year in this occupational group. The 
52 men in this group—only 7 percent 
of all employed men—included 17 ma- 
chine operators, 6 meat cutters, and 
6 drivers. Not a single one of the 
63 men in Birmingham who had been 
miners befvre entitlement was em- 
ployed as a miner in the year, and 
only 17 of the 105 machine operators 
before entitlement were employed as 
machine operators. Only 15 percent 
of the men employed as operatives 
during the survey year had shifted 
from other occupations. Men who 
shifted from other occupations in- 
cluded several who refinished furni- 
ture or drove trucks. 

Exactly half of the 34 men em- 
ployed in protective-service jobs had 
shifted from other occupations. The 
jobs included 32 watchmen, a guard, 
and a policeman. A job as night 
watchman, which requires a certain 
amount of mental alertness and phys- 
ical fitness, can be held by persons 
who have retired from their regular 
occupation. 

Of the 74 men in the three surveys 
who were employed in the survey 
year in service jobs, 43 had worked 
in similar jobs before entitlement. 
The 74 men included 31 janitors, 9 
porters, 8 dishwashers, 7 barbers, and 
5 cooks; cleaners, elevator operators, 
waiters, and doormen; and an em- 
ployee in a funeral home. 

In the year studied, 160 men in 
three surveys, 21 percent of all em- 
ployed men, worked as laborers. Of 
these, 103 were engaged in odd jobs, 
such as gardening, lawn mowing, and 
casual labor. Most of the jobs were 
not covered by the Social Security 
Act, although a few men were regu- 
larly engaged in covered employment 
as laborers. Sixty-one percent of the 
men employed as laborers in the sur- 
vey year had shifted from other oc- 
cupations. Most of the men in casual 
work and odd jobs had been crafts- 
men, operatives, and service workers, 
although every former occupation is 
represented. 


Earnings in Employment 


As many as three-fifths of the pri- 
mary beneficiaries who were em- 
ployed during the survey year earned 
less than $300 for the entire year 
(table 9). Only about a third in each 
survey earned $600 or more, and not 





Table 10.—Percentage distribution of 

ecified type of male primary bene- 

fey employed during survey year, 
by amount of earnings, four surveys 





Married 
men, 
wives 

entitled 


Married 
men, 
wives not 
entitled 


: Nonmar- 
Amount of earnings ried men 











Philadelphia and Baltimore 





















































Total number... 43 34 48 
Total percent__- 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Lae ay $300__.... 46.6 52.9 43.9 
Pecishacsacbueianion 30. 2 26. 5 18.7 
300-890 TRAE PES: 11.6 8.8 18.7 
900 or more_.......- 11.6 11.8 18.7 
St. Louis 
Total number. - 54 54 88 
Total percent___ 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Less on $300...... 61.1 64.8 48.8 
GPO <b entisccannm at ! 7.4 20.5 
GINS wi sccitinncnensin 9.3 10.2 
900 or more........- 14. 3 18.5 20.5 
Birmingham, Memphis, and 
Atlanta 
Total number... 59 | 44 134 
Total percent...|_ 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
L ~wh Ag $300...... 77.9 54.6 56.7 
6.8 13.6 9.7 
5.1 9.1 14.9 
10. 2 22.7 18.7 
Los Angeles 
Total number... 65 68 147 
Total percent...| 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Less ay $300_..... 63. 1 64.7 38.1 
| eS 16.9 14.7 18.4 
300-800. — abd 7.7 5.9 19.0 
900 or more.___..... 12.3 14.7 24.5 











1 Excludes groups of married male primary bene- 
ficiaries with entitled children, since these groups 
were too small for computation of percents. 
more than a fifth reported $900 or 
more. The men with nonentitled 
wives, the youngest group of bene- 
ficiaries, earned higher wages, as a 
group, than the others (table 10). 

Earnings in noncovered employ- 
ment were generally less than earn- 
ings in covered employment, largely 
because odd jobs and casual labor are 
noncovered employment, and such 
work is usually intermittent and low 
paid. Covered employment was more 
likely to be of longer duration and at 
higher rates of pay except for a few 
men in each survey who were self- 
employed or in professional work, 
classified as noncovered, and who had 
relatively high earnings. 

Although beneficiaries returned to 
work more frequently when their in- 
come from permanent economic 
sources was low than when it was 
high, annual earnings tended to be 
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Table 11.—Percentage distribution of male 
primary beneficiaries employed during 
survey year, by effect of employment on 
benefits, for each survey 





























, Bir- 
Phila- i 
he ming- 
Benefit suspen- = St. | ham, ye 
sions Balti- ees oe geles 
more Atlanta 
Total number | si 
employed-_-_ 129 | 207 | 257 289 
Total percent. 100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No suspensions---- 45.0 | 54.6 73.5 | 53.0 
Earnings of less 
than $15 a 
month in cov- 
ered employ- 
Ee 9.3 | 18.4 16.3 12.5 
Noncovered em- 
ployment !_.... 35.7 | 36.2 57.2 | 40.5 
Suspensions.--.__-- 55.0 | 45.4 26.5 | 47.0 
1-3 months__-_--- 14.6 | 13.6 3.5 12.8 
4-6 months_-_---- 9.3} 10.1 3.9 9.3 
7-9 months_ __-_- 13.2 5.3 3.1 6.9 
10-12 months_ --- 4.7 } 12.1 9.0 12.1 
ee 13.2] 4.3 7.0 5.9 











1Includes those with noncovered employment 
oo suspensions or no susyensions, al- 
though wages of $15 or more a month in covered 
employment were reported. 

low when permanent income was low, 
and relatively high when permanent 
income was high. Most of the in- 
come from permanent sources was de- 
rived from insurance benefits, retire- 
ment pay, and investments, all of 
which reflect the previous level of 
earnings. Those with low income 
from permanent sources, therefore, 
probably had low earnings before en- 
titlement as well as low earnings after 
entitlement. 

From 45 to 55 percent of the em- 
ployed beneficiaries in three of the 
surveys, and 26 percent in the South- 
ern cities, had their benefits sus- 
pended a month or more in the year 
because of earnings in covered em- 
ployment (table 11). Most of the 
employed beneficiaries whose benefits 
were not suspended were in noncov- 
ered employment, but some in each 
survey (9 to 18 percent) worked in 
covered employment for a month or 
more at wages of less than $15 a 
month and had no suspensions. 

In three of the four surveys, about 
one-fourth of the employed primary 
beneficiaries reported from 1 to 6 
months of benefit suspensions. In the 
three Southern cities, the percentage 
was considerably lower (7 percent) be- 
cause of the high proportion in non- 
covered employment. From 5 to 12 
percent of the employed men had as 
many as 10 to 12 months’ suspensions. 

The men with entitled wives had 
fewer benefit .suspensions than the 
other two groups because they more 


frequently were in noncovered em- 
ployment (table 12). The nonmar- 
ried men were somewhat more likely 


_to report earnings of less than $15 a 


month in covered employment. 

In general, the total wages earned 
during the year were about five times 
as much as the benefits suspended. 
There was considerable range in 
earnings, however, and 5 percent of 
those whose benefits were suspended 
earned less than twice the benefits 
suspended, while 3-of the 373 men with 
suspensions earned no more than the 
benefits they lost. 


Why Some Beneficiaries Not. Re- 
porting Ill Health Did Not 
Look for Work 


In each survey, from 5 to 11 percent 
of all beneficiaries were unemployed 
the entire survey year and said with- 
out qualification that they were able 
to work but had made no effort to get 
ajob. Altogether, there were 216 men 
in this category. These men formed 
from 15 to 32 percent of the benefi- 
ciaries who reported unqualified abil- 
ity to work; of the remainder, 44 to 
72 percent had worked at some time 
during the year, and 13 to 24 per- 
cent had tried vainly to find jobs. 

The reasons why these men made 
no effort to find work when they be- 
lieved themselves able to hold jobs 
further delineate the conditions under 
which beneficiaries will return to 
work. Most of the 216 beneficiaries 
had sufficient income to meet their 
essential needs without working. 
About two-thirds of them had in- 
come of at least $600 from perma- 
nent sources. This proportion was al- 
most twice as large as that for all 
beneficiary groups. These men ap- 
parently prized leisure above addi- 
tional income. 

An examination of the situations of 
the 72 men whose incomes from per- 
manent economic sources were less 
than $600 indicates that most of 
them had some additional source of 
economic security. Forty lived with 
relatives whose incomes raised their 
level of living; 14 others had had some 
income from other than permanent 
sources, such as unemployment com- 
pensation payments, contributions 
from relatives outside the home, or 
public or private relief payments, or 
they drew upon their savings so that 
the total amount available to meet 
their living expenses actually exceeded 
$600 in the year studied. Thus of the 


Table 12.—Percentage distribution of 
specified type of male primary beneficiary! 
employed during survey year, by effect of 
employment on benefits, four surveys 
combined 

















Mar- | Mar- 
Non- ried ried 
. : mar- | men, | men, 
Benefit suspensions ried | wives | wives 
men en- not en- 
titled | titled 
Total number em- 
SS, ee 221 200 417 
Total percent...._-.-- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
No suspensions_---...-.-- 56.6 64.0 55.4 
Earnings of less than 
$15 a month in cov- 
ered employment. ---- 19.5 16.5 11.5 
Noncovered employ- 
SUNG 5 cutndsctenssud 37.1 47.5 43.9 
eae 43.4 36.0 44.6 














1 Excludes groups of married male primary bene- 
ficiaries with entitled children, since these groups 
were too small for computation of percents. 

2 See table 11, footnote 1. 


216 men, only 18, or 8 percent, actually 
lived on less than $600. 

One single man who lived in a one- 
room apartment had $6,000 in savings, 
which, though he did not draw on it, 
gave him confidence in his future. 
The presence of married children who 
lived nearby and who could be counted 
on to help in an emergency appears 
to explain the willingness of several 
beneficiaries to live on very small 
amounts. For example, one aged 
couple, whose total income was $467, 
lived upstairs in a house, the lower 
floor of which was occupied by a mar- 
ried son and his family. The two 
families shared the household ex- 
penses. In another instance, a 170- 
year-old widower had rooms in his 
son’s flower shop. He was in good 
health and was enjoying his leisure, 
although he said he could never get 
along on his benefits ($18.17 per 
month) except for the help he re- 
ceived from his son. Four single men 
and four couples in Los Angeles re- 
ceived old-age assistance payments, 
obtaining from the relief payments 
not only income but a sense of finan- 
cial security. 

The feeling of economic security 
alone does not explain the lack of ef- 
fort on the part of a few men to get 
work. Other attitudes must be con- 
sidered. A feeling of hopelessness on 
the part of several probably ac- 
counted for their failure to look for 
work. While some beneficiaries con- 
sidered themselves able to work, gen- 
eral mental as well as physical de- 
terioration undoubtedly prevented 
them from looking for work although 
their incomes were very low. 
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Public Assistance 


“Suitable Home” 
Provisions of State 


Plans for Aid to 
Dependent Children* 


The aid to dependent children title 
of the Social Security Act includes no 
reference to the condition of the needy 
child’s home. Either law or policy in 
many States, however, refers to the 
suitability of the home or the fitness 
of the parent, and some States deny 
aid to otherwise eligible children be- 
cause the home of the parent or other 
relative is considered “unsuitable” for 
the child. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance 
has emphasized the desirability of 
considering a home suitable if its in- 
adequacies can be lessened by addi- 
tional income, and State agencies 
generally have agreed. Observation 
of agency practice and of specific 
problems presented by State agencies 
has revealed, however, variations and 
confusion in interpreting the “suita- 
ble home” provision and has brought 
into clearer focus the difficulties in- 
herent in conditioning the child’s 
eligibility on the parent’s behavior. 

Ideas of the purpose of the provi- 
sion and its uses vary from State 
to State and often from county to 
county within a State. Some agen- 
cies seem to regard it as an appro- 
priate means of limiting assistance 
under the program to children whose 
parents meet specific requirements as 
to the kind of home they provide. 
Parents not meeting the requirements 
may receive aid from some other 
source, such as general assistance, 
which is usually less nearly adequate 
than aid to dependent children; in 
many instances no assistance of any 
kind is available. 

Confusion regarding the purpose of 
the provision is apparent in another 
group of agencies. Some of these, 
while less certain that the provision is 
a proper basis for restricting the cov- 
erage of aid to dependent children, 
recognize an obligation to differenti- 
ate between suitable and unsuitable 
homes. Because they have had diffi- 

*Summarized from State Letter No. 46, 


sent by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
to fitate agencies. 


culty in formulating criteria which 
set up reasonable limits, they have re- 
lied on local staff to determine suit- 
ability, and each staff member has 
applied the provision in whatever way 
seemed indicated in the individual 
case. Other agencies in this group 
consider that the provision has poten- 
tialities for protecting the child’s 
welfare but have not known how to 
achieve this objective. 

A third group of agencies recognizes 
in the provision a clear responsibility 
for protecting the child’s welfare. 
When the child is otherwise eligible, 
the agency grants assistance and ful- 
fills the protective intent of the “suit- 
able home” provision by helping the 
parents avail themselves of all agency 
and community resources for the 
benefit of the child. When serious 
abuse or neglect of the child makes 
such action necessary, the agency 
brings the protective authority of the 
community into action. 


Difficulties in the "Suitable Home” 
Provision as an Eligibility Re- 
quirement 

For the community.—In some States 
the “suitable home” provision in law 
or policy for aid to dependent children 
may be in part an expression of the 
community’s concern for the welfare 
of the children in a Sector of the popu- 
lation in which families suffer more 
than average hazard. When used as 
an eligibility requirement, however, 
this provision simply precludes some 
children from receiving aid under the 
program. To expect that it will pro- 
tect children indicates a confusion be- 
tween what public assistance can do 
to help parents protect their children 
and what action can be taken by agen- 
cies with the legal authority to protect 
children, when necessary, from their 
parents. 

The agency administering a cate- 
gory of assistance is responsible for 
determining whether the applicant for 
assistance within the category meets 
the requirements. If living in a suit- 
able home is one of the eligibility re- 
quirements in a State and the child’s 
home is determined to be unsuitable 
according to agency definition, the 
agency is expected to deny assistance. 
The child may be undernourished, 
poorly housed, inadequately clothed; 
he may be running the streets, annoy- 
ing the neighbors, playing truant from 


school; he may be subject to danger- 
ous parental influences. The parent 
may be unable or unwilling to improve 
the situation for the child and to as- 
sure a change of his own or the child’s 
behavior or an improvement in the 
home. Since the agency must then 
withhold from the parent a necessary 
means of helping him carry the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining his child, 
an anomaly arises in that the com- 
munity expects the parent to carry 
major responsibility for his child’s 
support and care and at the same time 
deprives him of one means of so doing. 

Each community, whether function- 
ing on the basis of custom or law, al- 
lows a wide range of parental behavior 
in relation to children without rais- 
ing question about the custody of the 
child. It is generally accepted that 
the parent is responsible for his child 
and should be accorded the right to 
carry that responsibility without com- 
munity interference, and that.a par- 
ent’s affection is more important to 
the child than the parent’s particular 
way of living. Most communities do 
have, however, general standards 
clearly enough understood so that se- 
rious violations can be recognized. | 
Action against a violation of these 
minimum standards, while properly 
initiated by any individual or by a 
representative of any agency with this 
responsibility, must be carried 
through by the authority (ordinarily 
the court) that is legally responsible 
for protecting all children in the com- 
munity. Many communities have su- 
perimposed responsibility for protect- 
ing a child from neglect or abuse by 
his parents upon the responsibility to 
grant assistance to a parent for his 
needy child; the effect on both serv- 
ices has been damaging. 

Many communities have been lax 
in providing protective services for all 
children and have expected the pub- 
lic assistance program to fill the gaps. 
The community’s interest in assur- 
ing suitable homes for children should 
be general, rather than limited to 
homes in which assistance is needed. 
The agency administering assistance 
may well initiate community consid- 
eration of a general protective pro-: 
gram through cooperation with 
schools, public health departments, 
the courts, and all agencies inter- 
ested in protecting the welfare of chil- 
dren. To the extent that the prob- 
lem of suitability ‘of home is ap- 
proached from this point of view, the 
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assistance agency will be relieved of 
much of the pressure now often ex- 
erted on it to enforce provisions of 
law or standards of conduct which 
should be the responsibility of other 
agencies and which should be applied 
to citizens generally and not alone to 
recipients of aid. 

For the agency.—The agency ad- 
ministering any social legislation is 
responsible for carrying out the leg- 
islative purpose and, in so doing, for- 
mulating policy that can operate in 
sound agency practice for the best in- 
terests of the persons the agency 
serves. In aid to dependent children, 
the agency has the specific responsi- 
bility of exploring the intent of the 
eligibility provisions of the law and, 
on the basis of the intent, so defining 
the requirements that an agency 
worker can explain them to the ap- 
plicant, and worker and applicant to- 
gether can establish the facts on the 
basis of which eligibility is deter- 
mined. 

Agency experience indicates that 
any definition of suitable home is diffi- 
cult to formulate, as well as difficult 
for workers to use with clients. Some 
agencies have attempted to cover such 
aspects as mental, moral, or physical 
fitness and have then found it difficult 
to set up criteria for determining such 
fitness. Others have thought of neg- 
lect or abuse of children as constitut- 
ing unsuitability and have been un- 
able to arrive at equitable decisions in 
relation to such conditions. Many 
agencies, realizing that most persons 
who apply for aid to dependent chil- 
dren have a suitable home and are fit 
persons to fulfill parental responsi- 
bilities, relegate the provision to the 
position of an emergency measure to 
be used only in extreme situations. 
They thus use it as an eligibility re- 
quirement without giving it full recog- 
nition as such and without providing 
a structure within which all workers 
in the State can inform all their cli- 
ents of the various factors that affect 
eligibility. 

For the agency worker and the 
client.—To truly represent the agency, 
the staff worker, who carries out the 
purpose of the program with the 
client, must be given the proper tools, 
including usable criteria with which 
staff members and applicants can 
work in establishing the facts on 
which the decision to grant or deny 
assistance will be based. When liv- 
ing in a suitable home is an eligi- 


bility requirement, both applicant 
and worker must know the agency’s 
criteria for a suitable home. This is 
necessary so that worker and appli- 
cant can share in the process of de- 
termining initial and continuing eli- 
gibility, and so that the worker can 
help the applicant understand why 
he meets or does not meet the require- 
ments and what he can do to meet 
them, can assure him of his right of 
appeal, explain why he possibly is not 
eligible for aid to dependent children 
but may receive general assistance or 
some other community resource, and 
make clear generally why one needy 
family receives aid to dependent chil- 
dren and another receives general as- 
sistance or is referred elsewhere for 
help. 

Even with the agency’s criteria for 
a suitable home, the worker has a 
difficult task. He must determine with 
the applicant whether the home is 
suitable (within the agency’s defini- 
tion) and grant assistance if it is or 
deny it if it is not. In discharging 
that responsibility, many workers 
are likely either to resist the neces- 
sity of denying aid on the basis of 
the kind of home the parent main- 
tains for the children when such de- 
nial precludes the possibility of help- 
ing the parent improve the situation, 
or to follow the human tendency to 
try to coerce the parent into com- 
pliance, even though the agency has 
no authority with which to carry out 
such coercion. 


Recommendations 


To assure both the effective dis- 
charge of the assistance responsibil- 
ity and the proper development of 
the assistance program, and to safe- 
guard the rights and responsibilities 
of parents and children throughout 
the community, the distinction be- 
tween the assistance and protective 
services must be recognized. The 
primary purpose of aid to dependent 
children is to make available to par- 
ents economic resources which will 
enable them to bring up their chil- 
dren in their own homes. If it ap- 
pears in some cases that the chil- 
dren’s welfare is not being advanced 
by such a program because parents 
are not assuming their proper re- 
sponsibilities, the community may 
wish to provide additional services. 
To impose on parents requirements 
as to assumption of parental respon- 
sibility is not properly within the as- 


sistance function, however, and 
should be entrusted to other agencies. 
Where the assistance agency is called 
on to carry an authoritative protec- 
tive role, this function should be 
clearly distinguished from the assist- 
ance function, and the agency should 
strive to promote community recog- 
nition of the need for other services 
to protect all children from possible 
unsatisfactory conditions in their 
own homes. 

The Board is interested in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an 
effective protective program with 
funds and personnel for the kind of 
administration that will assure the 
protection of all children. With such 
a program, the “suitable home” pro- 
vision would not be necessary in pub- 
lic assistance legislation. Eligibility 
for aid to dependent children would 
be determined on the basis of other 
requirements, and neglect or abuse 
of a child would be handled by the 
proper protective authority. It is, 
therefore, recommended that the 
provision be omitted from the public 
assistance laws and that the protec- 
tive purpose of the provision be 
incorporated in the protective 
legislation. 

Pending a change in the law, the 
State agency—with necessary ap- 
proval within the State—might re- 
consider its interpretation of the 
“suitable home” provision. As long 
as it is regarded as an eligibility re- 
quirement, the agency is responsible 
for defining and administering it. If, 
however, the agency is free to detach 
the provision from the eligibility re- 
quirements and use it for a specific 
protective purpose, both the assist- 
ance and protective purposes will be 
better served. 

The State agency may find that the 
“suitable home” provision is not an 
eligibility requirement in the usual 
sense, but that because of its presence 
in the law the administering agency 
must report to the proper protective 
agency any situation in which a child 
is found neglected or abused. The 
agency would then look to that pro- 
tective authority for criteria on which 
to base a decision to report cases; it 
would, of course, first discuss with the 
parent any situation which it is plan- 
ning to report. Eligibility for assist- 
ance would be established on the basis 
of provisions appropriate for aid to 
dependent children, such as need and 
age, although parents would be told 
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of the “suitable home” clause and of 
the responsibility thus placed on the 
agency to report cases of neglect or 
abuse. With this kind of separation, 
the client’s right to assistance and 
the community’s right to protective 
services for its children are recognized 
for their separate values and ac- 
corded their proper separate identities. 
The parent’s right to receive assist- 
ance on behalf of the child is main- 
tained until the community removes 
the child from the home. The worker 
can maintain a proper responsibility 
in relation to providing money to meet 
need and also in relation to the com- 
munity’s protective service in enforc- 
ing social standards to safeguard the 
child, even in situations in which one 
worker must carry both roles. 


If the “suitable home” provision is 
not included in the law but has been 


incorpo#ited in policy as an eligibility - 


requirement, it is suggested that the 
agency reexamine the purpose in- 
tended. If protection of children was 


the objective, the agency might delete 
the provision and emphasize to the 
staff their responsibility for making 
available the service of the agency to 
the parent and child and for carrying 
out the agency’s function in relation 
to the protective service in the com- 
munity. 

Where practicable, a community 
might better fulfill the purposes of 
both its assistance and protective pro- 
grams by placing them in two separate 
agencies or in two departments of one 
agency. Combination of the assist- 
ance and the authoritative protective 
functions is difficult for one staff to 
handle. The assistance service places 
on the agency the responsibility of 
working with the applicant who vol- 
untarily comes to seek financial assist- 
ance, of helping him to establish his 
eligibility and avail himself of other 
resources. The protective services 
require that the agency exercise au- 
thority—for example, that it initiate 
action in a situation which is consid- 
ered “bad” in the community. Each 


service requires its own technical 
knowledge and its own skill, and staff 
can be much more effective if they can 
focus on one kind of responsibility 
and thus one cc:nbination of experi- 
ence and skill. The client can be 
much clearer as to his relationship to 
the worker, and the client and the 
community are more adequately 
served. 


Aid to Dependent 
Children in 1944 


Case load dropped to 1938 level._— 
The number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children declined 
steadily during the first 10 months of 
the year. By October the rolls had 
shrunk to only about three-fifths of 
the peak early in 1942. The number 
was smaller than in any month since 
April 1938, although at that time only 
38 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii administered programs 
with Federal participation, while in 


Table 1.—Puxblic assistance in the United States, by month, February 1944-February 1945 ' 

































































Aid to dependent on Aid - ——— a ; 
bildren P -age children enera: 
Old-age : Aid tothe | General : alate Aid to 
Year and month Total assistance blind assistance Total _— the blind — 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1944 
To cshcincaed pp ciccscendadn 2, 122, 972 267, 747 | ne —0.6 —0.7 —0.7 —0.3 —1.6 
| a a 2, 113, 487 265, 926 SEE Pacccsemnes —.4 =, 7 —.6 —.2 —1.0 
TT abieneusneonas 2, 104. 471 264, 074 273, 000 —.4 —4 —.6 —.2 —2.7 
EN Aeiiibiriaphisiinsacicscontaics 2, 095. 855 262, 582 266, 000 —.4 —.6 —.5 —.3 —2.8 
; eee 2, 086, 943 260, 224 258, 000 |-- —.4 -.9 —.7 -.1 —2.9 
are 2, 080. 883 255, 945 255, 000 —.3 —1.6 —1.5 -.1 —1.3 
August 2, 075, 371 253, 238 254, 000 |.- —.3 —1.1 -—.7 —.2 —.4 
SSE ee eee 2, 070, 432 252, 363 254, 000 —.2 —.3 —.2 -.1 +.1 
EES, SSE 2, 069, 203 251, 469 254,000 |-- -.1 —.4 —.3 —.1 @ 
pO ee eee 2, 067, 648 251, 653 255, 000 -.1 +.1 +.1 -.1 +.3 
(. eee Eee 2, 065, 891 253, 681 258, 000 -.1 +.8 +.8 -.1 +1.4 
1945 
EE CNR Bry ae 2, 059, 200 254, 728 642, 116 72,145 , | eee —.3 +.4 +.5 —.2 +.6 
PIO keiwannccesalccsascqcsneedia 2, 052, 886 255, 287 643, 797 71, 893 Yo —.3 +.2 +.3 —.3 —.5 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1944 
Vobruary ......0<<.<- $78, 571, 286 $57, 311, 454 $11, 322. 694 $2, 967,138 | $7, 870, 000 +0. 1 (?) +0.6 +0. 3 —0.1 
March... 78, 629, 166 57, 307. 061 11, 334, 492 2, 069, 613 7, 918, 000 +.1 (3) +.1 +.1 +.6 
April ¢ 79, 591, 211 57, 500, 605 11, 822, 466 2, O80, 140 8, 188. 000 —.4 +0.2 (3) +.3 —5.2 
fay - 78, 163, 977 57, 474, 170 11, 257, 101 2, 086, 706 7, 346, 000 —.2 +. 1 —.6 +.5 —2.1 
June... 77, 997, 234 57, 493, 529 11, 223, 235 2,091, 470 7. 189, 000 —.2 (?) —.3 +.2 —2.1 
July .. 77, 853, 223 57, 651, 634 11, 136, 863 2, 101, 726 6, 963, 000 —.2 +.3 —.8 +.5 —3.1 
August 78, 040, 093 57, 852, 949 10, 978, 659 2, 107, 485 7, 101, 000 +.2 +.3 —14 +.3 +2.0 
September 78, 074, 438 57, 895, 855 11, 067, 266 2, 108, 717 7, 002, 000 (?) +.1 +.8 +.1 —1.4 
October. ..- 78, 736, 323 58, 188, 918 11, 198, 912 2,112,493 | 7, 236,000 +.8 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +3.3 
November. . 79, 211, 700 58, 502, 094 11, 306, 971 2, 117, 635 7, 285, 000 +.6 +.5 +1.0 +.2 +.7 
December........... 79, 830, 755 58, 721, 758 11, 560, 642 2,119,355 | 7,429, 000 +.8 +.4 +2.2 +.1 +2,0 
1945 
a 79, 978, 647 58, 736, 811 11, 635, 258 2, 120, 578 7, 486, 000 + (?) +.6 +.1 +.8 
February. ...----.-- 79, 806, 462 58, 693, 475 11, 741, 802 2,122,185 | 7, 249,000 —.2 -.1 +.9 +.1 —3.2 





! For monthly data prior to 1944 for continental United States, see the Bu/letin, 
February 1944, p. 27. Beginning with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 juris- 
dictions. Excludes programs administered without Federal } erticipation in 
States administering such programs concurrently with progranis under the Social 
Security Act. 


640533—45——4 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Amount ircludes estimated increase in nae due to change in payment 
dates fer old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Baltimore, Md.; for aid to de- 
pendent children and general assistance in Baltimore, Md. and New York City. 
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1944 all jurisdictions except Nevada 
and Alaska received Federal funds. 
In each of 17 States, less than half 
as many families received this type 
of aid at the end of 1944 as in the 
peak month of the State-Federal 
program.’ 

By 1944 many families who had 
benefited from aid to dependent chil- 
dren, or who might have done so, had 
become self-supporting through the 
employment of the children, their 
mothers, or partially incapacitated 
fathers. Many young people who pre- 
viously received assistance were serv- 
ing in the armed forces and contrib- 
uting to Government allowances for 
their families. Other families re- 
ceived insurance or other death bene- 
fits in behalf of relatives who lost 
their lives in the war. A growing 
number of half-orphan children un- 
der age 16, or under 18 and in school, 
qualified for survivors’ benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance. A 
further explanation of the decline of- 
fered by one State agency was that 
with smaller case loads staff members 
could give more attention to rehabili- 


1California, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Idaho, Indiana, Hawaii, Kansas, 
Maryland. Montana, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


tation and thus enable still other fam- 
ilies to leave the rolls. 

Reductions less than in other war 
years.—Although the downward trend 
in case load in most States con- 
tinued, this trend lost momentum 
in 1944. Only about one-seventh of 
the total wartime reduction occurred 
during the year. The 12-month re- 
duction in rolls was still large in some 
States—more than one-fifth in Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, and Wyo- 
ming and at least one-tenth in 14 
other States.2 Only Illinois, however, 
had as large a decrease as in the pre- 
vious year. Changes from month to 
month in State case loads were up- 
ward in an increasing number of 
States from September to December. 

Assistance was discontinued dur- 
ing the year for only 28 percent of 
all the families on the rolls at some 
time in 1944, as compared with 33 
percent in 1942 and 36 percent in 1943. 
Not quite as many families applied 
for aid to dependent children in 1944; 
there were 3 percent fewer in the 
country as a whole than in 1943. 


?District of Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin. 


Case loads increased in 13 States.— 
More applications were received dur- 
ing 1944 in 23 States. The num- 
ber of families aided increased in 13 
States as compared with only 2 States 
in 1943. Several industrial States, in- 
cluding Connecticut, Delaware, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Washington, 
where large reductions in rolls had 
taken place earlier, had net increases 
during 1944, although usually of only 
1 to 2 percent. Some of the families 
which became self-supporting earlier 
during the war found it necessary to 
reapply for assistance in 1944. More 
than one-fifth of the families added 
to the rolls in 13 of 26 States for which 
this information is available had pre- 
viously received aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Moreover, most of these States 
permit local agencies to suspend as- 
sistance for a few months without 
closing cases, when new income 
may be temporary. In Pennsylvania, 
where cases are closed whenever in- 
come is available, more than half of 
the cases added in 1944 had previously 
been on the rolls. 

More nearly adequate funds for as- 
sistance resulted in larger net in- 
creases in case loads in a number of 
other States—9 percent in Alabama 
and Mississippi, 37 percent in Iowa, 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1945} 
























































cope ‘ 
—— “4 ° Percentage change from— gh arena Percentage change from— 
Number ‘i 7 Number sg 
State of recip- aay id 1945 age 1944 State of recip- January 1945 ae 1944 
lents Total Aver- lents Total Aver- 
amount age ¢ , amount age . r 
—_ Amount —- Amount = Amount — Amount 
| | | 
Total 2_ le 052,886 $58,693,475 | $28.59 | —0.3 -0.1 | -—3.3 +2. 4 | ae 101, 397 | $2, 331, 506 | $22.99 (4) +0.3 | —3.3 +4.0 
— -—_——_ —_— (i; | | ees 10, 879 329, 994 30.33 | +0.2 +.6 | —5.0 +2.2 
31, 152 492, 056 15. 80 +.6 —.3 |4+14.4 +9.8 |} Nebr__.._..-- 24, 528 694, 065 28. 30 —.2 +.5 | —5.3 +4.4 
1,316 43, £08 33. 36 | —.8 -—.1 | -—5.9 -.1 i, eee 1,945 74, 577 38. 34 -.3 —.3 | —3.5 —2.2 
9, 496 365, 580 38. 50 —.3 -.3 | —1.0 tit. ae 6, 574 191, 505 29. 13 —.4 +.7 | —2.0 +4.5 
28, 403 513, 710 18. 09 —.1 +.2 | +7.3 +19.6 
157, 564 7, 454, 689 47.31 —.2 —.2 —.2 Ft. 2 re 24, 166 749, 375 31.01 -.9 —.2) -7.1 +3.9 
40, 881 1, €89, 238 41.32 -.2 -—.1] —1.2 —.8 || N. Mex.....- 5, 633 181, 533 32. 23 +.5 +.4 |) +85 +7.6 
13, $91 495, 526 35. 42 -.4 (3) —3.0 $3.9 1) N. ¥......... 105. 143 3, 679, 778 35. 00 —.4 —1.4 | -—4.9 +.6 
1,395 21, 054 15. 09 -.9 —.3 |-14.5 ii?) 32, 747 393, 675 12. 02 —.5 +.2 | —4.7 +5.0 
2, 512 77,120 30. 70 -.3 +1.3 |—12.7 —5.5 |; N. Dak 8, 728 288, 155 33. 02 —.5 +1.0 |] —2.4 +22. 6 
40, 036 1, 147, 001 28. 65 +.4 +.6 | +2.6 +64. 4 ees 120, 498 3, 555, 159 29. 50 —.6 —.4| —5.7 —1.0 
| a ee 77, 237 2, 231, 639 28. 89 (3) +.3 +.3 +12.2 
66, 964 754, 315 11. 26 —.5 -—.1| -48 +.5 |; Oreg.......-- 19, 784 686, 308 34. 69 —.2 (4) +2.2 +15.7 
1, 426 31, 828 22.32 | —1.2 —-1.0 | —4.6 eae ol 83, 426 2, 430, 008 29. 13 —.4 +.4) —3.9 -1.3 
9, 697 293, 537 30. 27 —.5 —.4 +.4 ME I ORs Budanccsons 7, 221 239, 590 33. 18 —.5 +.4 —-.9 +7.7 
123, 105 3, 833, 778 31.14 —.3 +.1 |—11.8 —6.8 
56, 784 1,426,664 | 25.12 —.6 -—.1| —6.6 —.8 13. 99 —.4 —.2 | +1.8 +6.0 
49, 954 1, 542,103 | 30.87 —.5 +.2) —4.5 +8.3 24. 13 —.3 —.1| —4.5 +5.0 
28, 266 817.785 | 28.93 —.2 (4) —2.7 +2.0 16. 64 —.2 —.1| —1.0 +1.3 
£0, 681 574,347 | 11.33 | —1.3 —1.2 | —7.2 —1.2 21. 84 —.2 +.1) —4.4 —1.4 
36, 283 819, 846 22. €0 —.4 +.3 | —1.7 +4.3 37.05 —.4 —.3 | —3.8 —2.7 
14, 913 431,439 | 28.93 —.2 +.3 | —2.5 +11.2 21. 67 —.2 +1.1 | —2.0 +6.6 
13. 40 —-.8 +.3 | —7.6 +3.6 
11, 762 319, 493 27. 16 —.5 +.1 |) —8.2 +4.0 37. 88 +.1 +.1) —1.0 (4) 
75, 159 3, 108, 544 41. 36 —.4 -—.2| -2.7 +1.3 18. 13 +.2 +.1 +.1 +4.5 
84, 778 2, 553,361 | 30.12 —.3 +.1) —2.2 +2.8 28. 57 —.4 +.1)] —5.5 +.3 
55,754 | 1,643,843 | 29.48] —.4 (3) —4.5 +1.0 82.73 | ~—.2 (4) +.6 +1.4 
28, 110 421,848 | 14. 99 —.7 (4) +11.0 +71.3 



































' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 


data subject to revision. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 
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and more than 50 percent in Florida 
and Kentucky. Iowa’s State-Federal 
program of aid to dependent children 
was started at the beginning of 1944 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, February 1945 












































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Number January 1945 February 1944 
State of cases in— in— 
a Total | Aver- 
amount age F i | 

— Amount — Amount 
Total *__| 258, 000 |$7, 249,000 | $28.04 | —0.5 3.2) —8.9 —7.9 
44, 130 14. 30 +.9 +.2 | +20.5 +30.8 
3, 520 29.83 | —8.5 —19.2 —4.1 —.6 
64, 880 30. 47 —.4 +1.3 —1.7 +8.8 
31, 934 11. 59 —.4 -.9 —7.4 +.9 
417, 565 36. 12 —.6 —.6 —2.0 +12.0 
142, 095 30. 54 | 41.2 -—.1 —3.4 +4.4 
4 85, 904 33.18 | —1.4 6.9 —7.6 | —2.3 
8 632 25. 31 —.9 +1.4 +.9 +10. 2 
26, 552 35.36 | —6.4 —5.7 | —12.7 +7.8 
5 £2, 000 Seren oe S| ne Be) rer Terre ee 
33j 254 | 12.31 | —1.0 —2.8| —6.7 +9.7 
14,602 | 30.80 | —1.5 —.7| —9.3 +8.4 
13, 089 21.01 —.5 +1.7 —1.7 +9. 2 
795, 232 32.27 | —1.3 —4.9 | —24.1 —17.1 

134, 877 22.64 | —2.7 —5.1 | —16.0 (8) 
85, 524 20.18 | —3.1 —4.2 | —21.5 —15.6 
5 28. 23 +.1 —1.2 | —16.0 —8.7 
17.61 | +2.7 +2.8 | +15.2 | —4.5 
31.91 | —1.9 —7.2 | —15.3 —8.1 

| 

33.86 | +2.4 +2.4/ +88) +4249 
31.71 —.6 —5.1 | —13.5 | —7.0 
31. 55 -—.5 —6.8 —7.0 | +2.5 
27.62 | —2.0 —4.7 |) —-17.3| —13.4 
8.30 | +3.3 +15.1 | —26.1 | +2.4 
21. 93 +.7 —12.6 | +20.1 +8. 1 
24.59 | —3.7 —4.2 —8. 1 +3.2 
19.89 | +4.2 —2.0 | —19.1 —8.0 
18.17 | —7.5 —7.4 —5.6 —7.0 
27.60 | —1.9 —7.0 | —21.0 —19.0 
32. 15 +.3 —2.8 | —21.9 —17.8 
21.19 | +2.7 +3.6 | +20.3 +81.1 
45.76 | —1.5 —-1.8 | —23.8 —21.0 
10.19 | —2.1 —3.2 | —12.6 +1.0 
24.39 | +1.2 +.5 | —19.3 —4.6 
28. 36 —.6 —2.4 —9. 2 —.4 
(it) (11) —4.4 (1) +4 4 
39.41 | +2.1 +4.5 25. 4 +41.0 
22. 39 -—.7 —7.7 | —17.0 —12.9 
32. 68 —-.6 —10.8 +2.7 —8.1 
28, 226 10. 74 —.4 —-1.0 +4.5 +5.7 
22. 428 23.00 |+11.9 12.7 —5.6 | +6.5 
2g eS Ee Se Te eee ee 
5 46, 000 ee ee ae ~ Ts 
57. 396 39.94 | —1.6 —1.3 —8.4 | —6,2 
, ES 865 19, 033 22.00 | —8.3 —15.3 1 —-16.8| —14.0 
. RS 3, 150 47, 848 15.19 —.6 —1.1) —12.4 —1.5 
. i oe 15.415 295, 387 19.16 | +1.6 +2.4 |+146.8 +230. 9 
, i, Sees 5. 092 83, 701 16.44 | +3.2 —5.1 | +21.6 +15.5 
. ee 5, 003 125, 766 25. 14 —.8 —5.0 | —20.9 —19.1 
WG. cess. 377 10, 996 29.17 | +2.7 +3.4 | —119 | —1.2 














1 For definitions of terms, see the Bullitin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; dees not represent sum of State figures, because total ex- 
cludes estimated number of cases and payrrents for medical care, hospitalization 
and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication of 
cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only: excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 94 percent of cases and 95 
percent of payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial! only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Increase ef less than 0.05 percent. 

® Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

1° Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

1! Represents 1,879 cases aided by county commissioners, and 3,069 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
uumber of cases cannot be computed. 


with somewhat broader eligibility pro- 
visions than the mothers’-aid pro- 
gram which it replaced. Kentucky’s 
State-wide program was initiated in 





January 1943 and continued to in- 
crease during most months of 1944. 
Alabama’s program dates back to 1936, 
Florida’s to 1938, and Mississippi’s to 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to re- 
cipients, by State, February 1945! 












































ee Percentage change from— 
Number] January 1945 | February 1944 
State of re- ad real 
cipients Total Aver- 
amount age r r 
a Amount a) Amount 
Total_...| 71,893 |$2, 122,185 | $29. 52 | —0.3 +0.1 —2.1 +2.7 
Total, 46 
States?.| 56,012 | 1, 661, 745 29. 67 —.4 (5) —2.2 +3.9 
[ee 750 12, 177 16. 24 -.1 —.7 |-+10. 1 +15.3 
[ae 432 45. 39 -.9 —.9 |+11.1 +32. 2 
J) eae 1, 246 20. 18 —.5 —.3 | +3.7 +13. 5 
Ceene es oo 5, 576 47. 64 —.8 —.7 |-10.1 —9.3 
ae 493 36. 31 —.8 —.7 | —8.7 —6.6 
Conn.?_...... 132 34.71 | —2.2 —.7| —1.5 +3.6 
| : ae 216 7, 394 34. 23 -.9 —.2 /—11.1 —13.1 
|; ae 2, 273 67, 698 29. 7: —.2 +.1) —3.5 +47.6 
Se 2, 046 28, 838 14.09 | —1.2 —1.1)| -—4.7 —1.3 
Hawaii--....-. 67 1,633 | 24.37 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Téaho......... 206 6, 608 2.08 | —3.7 —3.0 | —9.3 —6.5 
ee 5, 221 17], 182 32. 79 -—.3 (5) +9.6 +16. 5 
|” Sets 2, 089 62, 411 29.88 | —1.0 —1.4| —7.7 —9.5 
ee 1, 289 42, 207 32. 74 —.5 —.2|) —9.0 —5.8 
| ae 1, 061 32,684 | 30.80} —1.0 —1.2| —8.6 —4.6 
; ee 1,61@ 20, 857 12. 95 —.4 —.4 | +7.1 +12.0 
ja 1, 398 36, 687 26. 24 —.4 +.7 | —4.9 —3.0 
Maine. .....-. 825 24, 396 29. 57 —.6 —.1| —7.4 +4.1 
| aro 445 13, 417 30. 15 —.4 —.8 |} —3.1 +5.1 
, | Ee 959 41, 267 43. 03 +.4 +18 —.1 +9.5 
1, 246 42, 406 34. 03 —.f +.2 |) —1.5 +2.4 
946 34, 894 36.89 | +1.1 +2.3 —.5 +11.0 
1, 450 31, 730 21.88 -.1 +13.6 | +6.2 +104.5 
6 3,000 eX | SRS Ee See 24S Fr 
314 9, 965 31.74 —.3 —.5 | +5.4 +12.5 
453 11,979 26.44 | —1.3 -l1 —20.1 —15.5 
27 1, 168 (4) (4) (! (4) (4) 
270 8, 162 30. 23 —.7 (7) —3.2 +6.3 
536 17, 243 32.17 | —2.0 —1.1| -—7.7 +3.9 
248 7, 237 29.18 | —1.6 —2.3 | —5.3 —6.4 
2, 921 112, 029 38. 35 +.7 +.5 | +5.6 +12.5 
2, 281 39, 645 17. 38 —.3 +.8 | +1.6 +10.6 
117 3. 724 31.83 | —1.7 —4.6 | —8.6 +9.3 
3, 080 82, 353 2h. 74 —.4 +.2) —6.6 +.5 
1, 852 58, 337 31. 50 —.4 —.1| —4.5 +5.4 
373 16, 977 45.51 | —1.3 -—10) —2.1 +18. 4 
12, 854 884, 272 29.90 —.2 +.2| —1.8 —1.6 
97 2,988 | 30.80 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
899 18, €23 20. 05 +.3 +.9 | +8.2 +24.9 
215 4, 726 21. 98 +.9 +1.1 | —7.3 +8.3 
1, 535 30, 794 20. 06 —.2 —.7 —.4 -.1 
4,630 | 112,161 | 24.22] (5) Y) —.6 —h4 
129 5, 165 40. 04 0 —1.3 | —2.3 —2.2 
151 4, 326 28.65 | —1.3 —1.1)| +41 +14.1 
953 16,837 | 17.67 | —1.1 (5) —3.2 +10.4 
598 | © 23, 570 39. 41 —.7 —.6 |-—13.7 —11.0 
816 17, 948 22. 00 -.1 —1.0} —3.2 —3.4 
1, 455 41, 928 28.82 —.5 —.1| —8.7 —2.7 
113 4,269 | 37.78 | —2.6 —3.0 pase —6.7 




















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut which administers such program concurrently with program under 
the Social Security Act. , Alaska and Delaware do not administer aid to the 
blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Total under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 For description of concurrent program, see text, page 26. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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1941, but their growth had been re- 
tarded because funds had not been 
commensurate with need. 

In Florida, for example, more ample 
funds made it possible for the State 
Welfare Board to authorize the in- 
vestigation of several thousand appli- 
cations, many of which had been filed 
in previous years. By the end of 1944, 
the agency had reduced the number of 
pending applications by almost three- 
fourths. 

Many families who had applied 
earlier now have war jobs and more 
income than could have been pro- 


vided through the assistance program. 
Interviews with some of the mothers 
showed, however, that the present ar- 
rangements did not assure the welfare 
of the children. Families that had 
moved to congested war-boom areas 
to get work found housing and com- 
munity facilities very inadequate. 
Children often had to be left unsuper- 
vised while the mothers worked. 
Other mothers who had taken work 
away from their home community, 
leaving their children with relatives 
or friends, “frequently showed con- 
cern about the breaking up of their 


homes and the well-being of their 
children.” Some of the mothers 
whose children had left school to work 
realized that the children whose edu- 
cation had been interrupted might be 
unable to get jobs later. 

Payments of aid to dependent chil- 
dren during 1944 to some of the fam- 
ilies who had been on the waiting list 
enabled children to return to school. 
Mothers in other families stopped 
work to resume the care of their small 
children. Many mothers and older 
children continued to work; the 
agency helped some of them find part- 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1945} 







































































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
January 1945 in— February 1944 in— 
State 
Families Children igo Re family Number of— Number of— 
Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 
<a aa 643,797 | $11,741, 802 $45. 99 +0.2 +0.3 +0.9 —4.7 —3.6 +3.7 
Total, 49 States 2 643, 571 11, 738, 137 46. 00 +.2 | +.3 +.9 —4.6 —3.5 +3.7 
Alabama... 13, 913 126, 700 25.18 +.6 9 -.1 +9.9 +111 +19.1 
Alaska. --- 3 101 1,770 (3) (3) (3) (3) @) 

0 SSS EE ee 4, 002 54, 420 38. 93 -.9 —-.5 —.2 —4.0 —3.9 —1.0 
Arkansas...-.- ees A ee 4, 782 12, 532 136, 823 28. 61 +.8 +.5 +1.0 —-1.8 —1.6 +9.4 
ae 6, 425 16, 255 512, 745 79. 80 +.5 +.1 +.8 —6.6 —6.6 +4.8 
ae 3, 347 9, 048 121, 715 36. 37 +.2 +.2 +.5 —7.8 —6.3 —5.4 
IONIONS,.. .cnncctensccescee 1, 935 4, 924 146, 124 75. 52 +1.2 +.9 +.9 +7.8 +7.7 +17.2 
Delaware-___--- ee EEE 271 770 18, 494 68. 24 +3.0 +4.9 +5.0 +3.4 +8.3 +25.8 
District of Columbia__----..- 583 1, 868 34, 410 59. 02 +3. 2 +4.1 +7.9 —65.0 —3.1 +22.3 
ka 5 aE a 4,812 11, 809 160, 191 33. 29 +4.7 +5.1 +5.0 +69. 4 +80. 5 +106.3 
a es 3, 998 9, 920 98, 760 24.7 —.2 —.2 —.1 —2.2 +.2 —1.0 
Se ee 509 1, 580 29, 557 58. 07 —1.7 -1.1 +.4 —12.5 —12.7 —2.5 
OS ee eee 1, 262 3, 500 47, 309 37.49 —.6 —.3 —.2 —21.6 —19.6 —20.2 
SE ERE 19, 739 47,178 973, 903 49. 34 +.4 +.4 +.9 —13.0 —10.7 +32.1 
eee as 6, 483 14, 825 231, 523 35 71 —1.2 -1.1 —1.0 —20.1 —18.0 —15.8 
eee 3, 110 7, 713 84, 457 27. 16 +.5 +.3 +.5 +22.1 +21.6 +23.8 
0 RSE as 2, 999 7, 538 144, 846 48.44 —.7 -1.1 -.9 —20.8 —20.7 —15.8 
US (a ae 4, 765 12, 879 104, 346 21. 90 -.1 +.3 (5) +37.9 +33. 5 +36.1 
Louisiana 9, 207 23, 639 352, 692 38. 31 —.3 —.6 +1.5 —12.3 —11.8 —11.9 
0 ee 1,314 3, 687 80, 451 61. 23 +.9 +.2 +2.1 —9.6 —10.5 +6.9 
0) a 2,814 8,111 167, 062 38.05 +.5 +1.0 +2.0 —6.3 —5.5 —.8 
Massachusetts_-_- 9 7, 137 17, 592 560, 530 78. 54 +.3 +.3 +.6 —2.7 —2.3 2.8 
RE Se 12, 578 30, 300 756, 062 60. 11 +.6 +.5 +.6 —5.1 —4.2 —4.7 
ee 4, 948 12, 418 205, 948 41. 62 —-.9 —.6 -.1 —14.0 —12.2 —9.6 
aa 2, 853 7, 298 73, 760 25. 85 -—1.9 —2.2 —2.0 +5.4 +6. 2 +32.0 
Missouri__-- 10, 775 27, 352 359, 578 33. 37 +.2 +.2 +.2 —3.7 (5) —1.2 
Montana-...-- 1, 309 3, 268 44, 463 33. 97 —.3 —.7 —.7 —13.7 —13.2 —11.5 
Nebraska 4___- : 2, 376 5, 531 78, 105 32. 87 —.8 —.4 -.3 —21.5 —21.3 —20.9 

I nage 68 125 * 1,895 27. 87 0) () () () () Q) 
New Hampshire...._.-...-.-- 709 , 1,753 47, 983 67. 68 9 +1.0 +9.4 + —3.4 +20.8 
Re 3, 421 8, 446 192, 405 56. 24 -.9 -.7 +.4 —16.8 —14.0 +3.1 
New Mexico--_.- cnet 2,315 6, 502 93, 108 40. 22 +2.3 +1.6 +1.8 +4.0 +1.5 +19. 2 
18, 717 43, 453 1, 401, 362 74. 87 (5) —.2 +.3 +2.4 +4.9 +7.7 
6, 155 15, 569 144, 368 23. 46 —.5 +.4 +.7 —9.3 —4.3 +6. 2 
1, 519 4,173 78, 902 51. 94 +.3 +.4 —.5 —12.1 —12.9 +8.7 
7, 625 20, 580 410, 767 53. 87 —.2 -.1 +.1 ~—11.6 —11.2 —3.0 
14, 562 34, 563 484, 459 33. 27 +.4 +.5 +.4 +5.6 +4.4 +9.3 
1, 206 2, 943 94, 492 78. 35 +.2 +.4 +1.1 +1.0 +2.1 +17.9 
21, 773 57, 877 1, 255, 885 57. 68 +.3 +.2 +3.6 —13.6 —12.4 —6.0 
1,179 3, 064 80, 346 68.15 +.9 +.2 +1.1 +5.3 +1.8 +111 
South Carolina..............- 3, 568 10, 499 85, 668 24.01 +.8 +1.4 +1.0 +4.8 +4.4 +12.2 
Soutn Dakota...............- 1, 455 3, 373 47, 450 32. 61 +.1 —.6 —.4 -7.1 —8.1 —3.8 
EE EE 11,050 28, 819 342, 759 31.02 +.3 +.5 +.4 —2.7 —1.2 +4.0 
0 ee ae 10, 802 23, 635 225, 320 20. 6 (5) +.2 +.1 +9.9 +8.8 +7.9 
ee 1, 839 4,890 133, 943 72. 83 —.6 —1,.2 —.4 —3.7 —5.3 +.1 
SS SRO Se ems 552 1,411 18, 919 34. 27 +.5 +11 +1.2 —4.5 —3.9 -.5 
ee 3, 503 9, 942 99, 312 28. 35 —.2 —.2 +.9 -7.8 —7.8 +5.7 
I 3, 344 8, 244 288, 104 86. 16 +.7 +.8 +1.1 +2.4 +2.8 +9.6 
3, aaa 6, 920 19, 354 228, 446 33. 01 +1.4 +1.5 +1.3 —4.5 —1.4 +.6 
OS Seen 5, 911 14, 217 324, 693 84.93 -.8 —.6 +.1 —14.9 —14.8 —5.8 
OS ee eee am 300 804 14, 472 48. 24 —.7 —1.7 +.2 —23.9 —23.1 —-15.1 

1 For definitions of terms, sce the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. §0-5!. Ficures 2 Total under plans approved by Sorial Security Board. 


in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraske,and Oklahoma, which administer such programs concurrently 
with programs under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 


Data 3 Not computed. 


Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 109 families. 

4 For description of concurrent program, see text, p. 26. 

§ Increase of less than 0.U5 percent, 
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time employment. In some instances 
recreation and child care were ar- 
ranged for young children.’ 

Upturn in case load late in year.— 
In the last 2 months of 1944, the 
total number of families aided in- 
creased nearly 2,300—partly as a re- 
sult of administrative transfers. In 
many States, funds for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind have been 
more nearly adequate than for aid 
to dependent children. A number of 
these States have assisted some chil- 
dren eligible for aid to dependent 
children by including their require- 
ments in determining the need of 
aged or blind recipients in the house- 
hold. Funds appropriated for aid to 
dependent children were used chiefly 
in households that did not include re- 
cipients of other types of aid. 

A clarification of the Federal 
matching policy, issued in 1944, ap- 
plied to all cases added or reviewed 
after October 1. Federal matching 
for assistance to most children may 
now be obtained only through aid to 
dependent children. The policy has 
encouraged the transfer to aid to de- 
pendent children’ of children who had 
previously benefited from another type 
of assistance. Some State agencies 
which had not often given more than 
one type of assistance in a household 
reported few new cases opened by 
these transfers. The experience of a 
few other States indicates that such 
additions to the rolls may amount to 
10 percent of the case load in Septem- 
ber 1944. 

The upswing in the national case 
load at the end of 1944 was apparently 
more general than were transfers 
from other types of aid and indicated 
an actual increase in the number of 
needy families; 37 States aided more 
families in December than in No- 
vember. 


Need of recipients has increased.— 
The amount of assistance needed 
by the families who have remained on 
the rolls has risen during the war 
because of changes in the composition 
of the case load as well as in living 
costs. Several State agencies have 
reported that the families now receiv- 
ing aid are those with fewest resources 
and greatest need. The annual report 
of the State agency in Delaware, for 
example, commented on the “sharp 
increase in the number of families 


3Florida State Welfare Board, Seventh 
Annual Report, fiscal year 1943-44, p. 10. 


totally dependent on aid to dependent 
children.”* The number of children 
aided per family has tended to in- 
crease slightly. In more than two- 
thirds of the States the proportion of 
families with 6 or more children re- 
ceiving assistance was higher at the 
end of 1944 than a year earlier. 

Reports of assistance agencies show 
general awareness of the difficulties of 
recipients in this period of high living 
costs. One agency said: 


“An increase in the cost of living is 
felt most keenly by persons living on a 
subsistence level and below, where 
there is no margin for adjustment to 
changing prices. This places upon the 
Department the obligation for a 
careful consideration of the cost 
of living in relation to assistance 
standards .. .”° 


Increases in payments uneven.— 
Because of widespread attempts to 
adjust assistance to increased need, 
the average payment of aid to depend- 
ent children in the United States rose 
about $4 during 1944, and State aver- 
ages rose somewhat in all States but 
3. Uneven increases, however, left 
the range in the State averages in 
December 1944—$20.83 to $85.34— 
even greater than at the end of 1943. 
The increases in average payments 
in Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Illinois, North Dakota, and Oregon 
ranged from $12 to $19 per family. 
Illinois increased from $18 to $40 the 
maximum amount that can be given 
for the first child in a family and per- 
mitted the inclusion of the require- 
ments of both parents in determining 
the amount to be paid to families 
with an incapacitated parent. North 
Dakota removed all fixed limits on 
payments. Maximums were removed 
also in Virginia and were raised in 
Mississippi and Pennsylvania. 


Mazxrimums prevented adjust- 
ments.—The States with no change in 
maximums and especially those with 
the lowest maximums could increase 
payments very little. No increase in 
payments to meet the wartime rise in 
living costs has been possible for the 
large number of families that already 
received maximum payments. Any 
increases in standards for aid to de- 
pendent children in these States, 
therefore, had little effect on the ade- 


4Delaware Commission for Aid to De- 
pendent Children, Twenty-Sirth Annual 
Report, p. 8. 

5 Oklahoma Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Annual Report, fiscal year 1943-44, 
p. 2 


quacy of payments except merely to 
increase the percent of payments at 
maximum amounts. In 12 States 
more than four-fifths of the families 
on the rolls received maximum pay- 
ments in November 1944. The aver- 
age payment per family increased by 
less than $1 during the year in 5 of 
these States, by $1-2 in 3 others. 
Two of the 12 States had more than 
four-fifths of their payments at max- 
imum amounts even though increases 
in their maximums raised average 
payments by more than $5. Florida 
raised its average payment $8 by pro- 
viding 100 percent instead of 75 per- 
cent of the budgetary deficit if this 
deficit did not exceed the $18-12 max- 
imums. The proportion of payments 
at prescribed limits in this State in- 
creased from 49 to 81 percent. A 
report of the State agency says, how- 
ever: 

“Present maximums will not provide 
even minimum food and shelter and 
are totally inadequate to provide such 
other essentials as clothing, utilities, 
household supplies, medicine, recre- 
ation, and other requirements neces- 
for the well-being of any fam- 
ily. 

In some States with maximums, 
general assistance or, less often, some 
other type of assistance ekes out pay- 
ments of aid to dependent children 
that do not meet minimum need. 
Such supplementation is very rare in 
other States with maximums. 


Some State funds still too low— 
Inadequacy of funds still explains 
low payments in a number of States. 
The Louisiana agency was forced to 
impose maximums for the first time 
in July 1944 but set the ceiling for the 
first child at $40 and that for a family 
at $75. 

Ten States throughout 1944 met less 
than 100 percent of need as estab- 
lished by State standards; in a few 
States as little as 50 percent was met. 
The State agency in one of these 
States reported that its slightly 
higher payments had raised morale 
rather than buying power but had 
kept the latter at about the 1940 level.” 


Some States improved standards.— 
The State agencies that adjusted 
the cost figures in their budget guides, 
raised their maximums, or increased 
the percent of need met brought their 


°Plorida State Welfare Board, op. cit., 
p. 11. 

7 Alabama Social Welfare, Vol. IX, No. 8, 
August 1944, p. 6. 
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payments nearer to the minimum 
standards adopted earlier. A few 
States were able to improve their 
standards. A report on the adminis- 
tration of public assistance in North 
Dakota said: 
“The favorable weather conditions, 
together with the increased prices of 
farm products have resulted in a spec- 
tacular improvement in the general 
economic condition of the entire state 
of North Dakota during the last three 
years. The resulting increase in tax 
revenue forthcoming to the state and 
its political subdivisions has made pos- 
sible larger appropriations for the as- 
sistance programs. The people of the 
state have been emphatic in the ex- 
pression of their desire that the 
approved living standards of the gen- 
eral population be shared by those who 
are unable to earn a living through 
their own individual efforts .. .”* 
This agency and a few others estab- 
lished floors under their standards by 
setting minimum amounts for some of 
the basic requirements of recipients. 


Special Types of 
Assistance Provided 
Without Federal 
Participation 


A small proportion of categorical 
assistance to children and a consider- 
ably larger proportion of aid to blind 
persons is administered without Fed- 
eral participation and under laws that 
were in operation before the passage 
of the Social Security Act. Alaska 
and Nevada still have only such pro- 
visions for children; Nevada, Mis- 
souri, and Pennsylvania have only 
State or State-local provisions for the 
blind. Some States have continued 
small local or State programs concur- 
rently with State-Federal programs. 


County Programs of Mothers’ Aid 


A few State legislatures did not re- 
peal permissive laws for mothers’ aid 
or widows’ pensions when they en- 
acted laws providing for participa- 
tion with the Federal Government in 
aid to dependent children. Some of 
the counties in these States have con- 
tinued to appropriate funds for the 
earlier programs and have adminis- 
tered them simultaneously with aid to 
dependent children. The county pro- 


8 Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, 
Public Welfare Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 8, Au- 
gust 1944, p. 17. 


grams have been continued because 
of interest in the early program, a 
sense of local responsibility, and in- 
adequate funds for aid to dependent 
children. 

At the end of 1944 the largest of 
these programs in terms of the num- 
ber of families aided was the mothers’- 
assistance program in Florida. Ne- 
braska’s mothers’-pension program, 
however, was in operation in the larg- 
est number of counties. Although in 
Kentucky, only Jefferson County had 
a separate program, the expenditures 
for assistance under this program in 
December 1944 were larger than in 
any of the other States (table 6). 


Supplementation of Aid to Depend- 
ent Children by Concurrent 
Programs 


In some counties the concurrent 
programs aid families who do not re- 
ceive aid to dependent children. The 
case loads in other counties represent 
a certain amount of duplication be- 
cause the older programs supplement 
aid to dependent children payments 
to some families. Mothers’ pensions, 
for example, supplemented 9 percent 
of such payments in Nebraska in 
August 1944. In Jefferson County, 
Kentucky, which includes the city 
of Louisville, the county program sup- 
plemented more than three-fourths of 
the payments of aid to dependent 
children in December. Furthermore, 
the average amount of assistance 
under the local program was larger 
than the average under the State 
program. In both States, $18-12 
maximums for aid to dependent chil- 
dren prevent meeting need fully 
through aid to dependent children. 
In Kentucky only 50 percent of the 
requirements of recipients can be pro- 
vided under aid to dependent chil- 
dren; the county program provides 
the balance of the family deficit. 
Widow’s-pension payments in Okla- 
homa also supplement aid to depend- 
ent children occasionally. 


Concurrent Programs for the Blind 


In December 1944, 20 blind persons 
in Connecticut received assistance 
totaling $800 from the Connecticut 
Board of Education of the Blind. 
Payments from this agency usually 
supplement other assistance and pro- 
vide for special needs; only about 6 
recipients were receiving monthly 
payments for maintenance. Recipi- 
ents of aid to the blind may receive 


Table 6.—Concurrent programs, December 











1944 
— Number of 
of recipients Amount 
State roo, of pay- 
istering | Fam-| Chil- ments 
programs} ilies | dren 
an 21 | 674 | 1,379 | $12,805 
Kentucky-......- 1] 314 925 14, 168 
Nebraska. .....-.- 60 | 392 | 1,298 10, 028 
Oklahoma. ------- 4 18 38 225 

















payments under the concurrent pro- 
gram if the $40 maximum for aid to 
the blind does not meet their need. 
In December 1944, less than 5 blind 
persons in each of 2 other States— 
Florida and Nebraska—also were 
aided by county programs persisting 
under earlier laws. 


Reporting of Programs Without 
Federal Participation 


Partly because of duplication be- 
tween the concurrent programs and 
aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind under the Social Security 
Act, it has not been possible to report 
consistently the concurrent programs 
in the various States. Beginning 
with the statistics for January 1945, 
the concurrent programs are omitted 
from BULLETIN tables. This omission 
reduces total figures for the United 
States by less than 0.5 percent in each 
program. 

Mothers’ aid in Alaska and Nevada 
and blind pensions in Missouri, Ne- 
vada, and Pennsylvania are included 
in the monthly series, however, be- 
cause these programs are the only 
provisions for these groups of recip- 
ients. In Missouri and Pennsylvania, 
both the case loads and expenditures 
represent a not inconsequential part 
of the national totals for the blind. 

California provides entirely from 
State and local funds for partially 
self-supporting blind persons who 
have submitted plans for vocational 
rehabilitation which the applicants 
cannot finance through their own in- 
come. Colorado provides old-age 
assistance for persons 60 to 65 years 
of age if they have had 35 years’ con- 
tinuous residence in the State. In 
contrast to the concurrent programs 
which other agencies administer, the 
provisions in California and Colorado 
are administered by the State wel- 
fare departments as part of their 
plans for these groups of people. 
Data on recipients and payments are 
included, therefore, in the State data 
shown in monthly tables. 
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Chart 1.—Number of initial and contin- 
ued claims received in local offices, Jan- 
uary 1940-February 1945 















































however, is continuing to rise (19 per- MILLIONS OF CLAIMS 
Unemployment cent above the January level, and 71 6 
: percent above that in February 1944). | WITIAL CLAIMS 
Compensation The weekly average number of bene- 12 
—s ficiaries (21,300) was 8,800 greater 
gore ee ae b yn than the average a year earlier. Pay- 
ne sentir ‘aa = Gehes ws ments have increased in all parts of 8 
halted in February when initial claims ae See, pradllerey large seannee 
declined 45,000 (29 percent), con increases occurred in the metropoli- 
> > a b : : 2 4 
tinued claims 82,000 (14 percent), and an areas. This is net surpening, 
benefit payments $864,000 (12 per- “ce these areas had the sharpest 
cent) from the preceding month. dectines in payments during 1940-48. salaslesisslasbalestastesKislastsslasts ed rere 
Factors responsible for these marked ilirida damned beecommaniney : 
declines were the tightness of the — = = a _ CONTINUED CLAIMS 
labor market in many areas, with a San Francisco Bay areas combined M 
consequent rapid absorption of unem- aennee en ctedigeer> ogee mn wees 6h 
ployed workers; early resumption of total in February 1940 and 26 percent | M 
activities in some of the seasonal in- %@ February 1944, but by February | 


dustries which normally defer the 
start of operations until March or 
April; and a shorter reporting period 


of this year, payments in these areas 
were 33 percent of the State figure. 
The claimants are still predominantly 





























in February. The heaviest claims women and older men, but the pro- 2 OMPENSABLE 
load falls ieee in a number of -P®! tion of male claimants is increas- | ow I 
ing. Few claimants are unemployed 
mares, one February had only four long enough to exhaust their benefit olan Ver EYUEYuFPUOTs vs lnl vate REPU Ern ETVPPECOnEDSCeCD 
Mondays compared with five in Jan- i940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


uary. ‘ 

The average weekly number of in- 
dividuals receiving benefits in Feb- 
ruary fell to 100,000, a decrease of 4.5 
percent from the January number 
and 3.7 percent below the figure for 
February 1944. Payments totaled $6.4 
million for 400,000 weeks of unemploy- 
ment, as compared with $7.3 million 
for 454,000 weeks in January. 

By the end of February, $2.2 bil- 
lion had been disbursed in benefits 
since the beginning of the program. 
The amount available for future pay- 


rights, although the average duration 
of unemployment is increasing. The 
number of claimants was only one- 
fifth as large as in 1940, but, because 
the number of persons with qualifying 
earnings has doubled since 1940 and 
the average duration of payments has 
decreased, compensated unemploy- 
ment per eligible worker is currently 
about one-tenth as great as it was 
in 1940. 


In Illinois, the sharp decline in ini- 
tial claims resulted from a tapering- 
off of mass lay-offs which occurred 
in January in transportation-equip- 
ment and communication-equipment 
plants. The number of seasonal lay- 
offs in February also fell off sharply 
from January. Many workers were 
reemployed in February in the tex- 
tile and apparel industry and in con- 


o 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, February 1945 and 
March 1944—February 1945 
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an pa scgscogene to eengers ap February 1945 March 1944-February 1945 
i on reserve a e end o 
February. Percentage Percentage change 
A majority of the States partici- Item ; eer te . ae 
pated in the February declines in ee ta ay 
‘ ' Janu- | Febru- * \March 1943-| March 1942- 
claims and benefits. Only 5 States ary | ary February | February 
reported increased initial-claim re- — | vane 106 
ceipts in February, and nti | 
P : ria continued Te IE... 6 no saccewcsiceancs- 109, 416 —28.9| —19.5 1, 460, 742 —14.4 —71.5 
claims rose in only 10 States (table New... = Smeg 70,934 | —32.7| 20.0} 1,001,171 —fi4 Q) 
3). Benefit expenditures increased Gees Siesta onan ae ie 2 a ©) ee 
F ontinued claims-...........-.--.-- ), 549 —13. —9. 5, 501, —15. —79. 
in 19 States, most of which were Waiting-period_____.._-- a 81,384 | —29.1] —14.2 969, 021 —14.9 —74.9 
: Compan. .............- = 429,165 | —10.2 —8.8 | 4,532, 254 —15.2 —80.7 
in the West North Central, Rocky Weeks compensated ._..--_- al 400,274 | —11.8| —3.7} 4,198,200 —15.9 —81.8 
j j Total unemployment------------ 360, 877 —11.9 —4.4 | 3,793,971 —15.4 —82.1 
prea d and San Coaste areas. Part-total unemployment 3__-__-- 9, 003 +2.9 —24.6 110, pa a ee 
n ates east of ississippi— Partial unemployment 3_______- 28,334} —14.2| +21.2 266, 372 —13. —78.1 
dovtoa . . o Mies — Visst pawmentes ®.._...........-...-. 49, 184 —17.8 | —5.9 528, 095 6 —6.0 6 —75.4 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Exhaustions§ ......._____-.----- 9,096} —10.8| +1.3] 103,429] 7—33.8 1 88.7 
i ; Weekly average beneficiaries-_--.-- 100, 076 —4.5 Se ee ae wee 
Georgia, and South Carolina—re- = Giicsienefits paid “| g6, 434,802} —11.8| +4.5 |$65, 413,096 —ae —77:3 
ported increases (table 2). Benefits paid since frat payable ®. ./$2, 188, 052, 618 = | a  Niipiebaneians URIS oN OE 
a : ‘ unds available as of Feb. 28--_-~.--|$6, 317, 536, 877 oS ees Serre a as eed 
Rehiring of aircraft workers in 2 anaoain ic nea Fes 


California reduced unemployment 
benefits in that industry by approxi- 
mately one-third in February. The 
number of beneficiaries in the State, 








1 Data not available. 

2 Excludes Florida, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, which have no provision for filing 
additional claims. 

3 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 


provisions for partial and part-total unemployment, 
4 Based on 46 States reporting comparable data, 
5 Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 
6 Based on 49 States reporting comparable data. 
7 Based on 48 States reporting comparable data. 
8 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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struction; these two industries had more initial claims were filed in Jan- industries contributed to the decline. 
accounted for most of the seasonal uary than in February, compensable Payments in New York City are cur- 
lay-offs in the preceding month. The claims averaged about 870 less per’ rently less than half the State total. 
decrease from January in continued week. Benefit payments were about Up-State payments are rising, as evi- 
claims was due, in large part, to re- 13 percent below the January total denced by increases of 25 percent in 
employment of many of the war. and slightly less than in February Utica, 14 percent in Syracuse, and 10 
workers laid off in January, particu- 1944. Most of the January-February percent in Albany. Binghamton, 
larly munitions workers. decrease was concentrated in New however, showed a 17-percent drop, 

The average duration of benefits is York City, where the resumption of and payments in Buffalo declined for 
increasing in New York. Although operations in several of the apparel the first time in several months. 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, February 1945, and funds available 
for benefits as of February 28, 1945, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 24, 1945] 




























































Beneficiaries Weeks ao coe ified types Benefits paid 3 
3 Funds avail- 
Social Security Board region Percentage change Percentage change Recon oa 
and State a Avera from— from— 
age Part- ’ as of 
weekly Alltypes| Total total ! Partial! | Amount Feb. 28, 1945 
number January | February January | February 
1945 1944 1945 ° 1944 
- | I eee ee ee 100, 076 —4.5 —3.7 400, 274 360, 877 9, 003 28, 334 | $6, 434, 802 —11.8 +4.5 |$6, 317, 536, 877 
Region I: 
ee ee See 1, 654 —10.4 +46.9 6, 614 6, 303 130 181 126, 569 —15.5 +60.0 160, 737, 551 
| | es ae Saas. 1,376 —20.6 +12.6 5, 502 4,780 67 655 57, 415 —23.5 +31.3 32, 988, 315 
Massachusetts__.........-..- 3, 317 —19.4 —25.4 13, 266 12, 085 94 1, 087 210, 455 —23.7 —19.7 205, 538, 831 
New Hampshire.-..........-- 245 —15.2 —55.4 978 838 1 139 10, 706 —20.3 —53.4 20, 275, 885 
Rhode Island_.............-- 1,352 —2.9 —18.9 5, 406 4,510 0 896 84, 250 —10.4 —21.2 65, 988, 239 
SS 2a Oar 93 —35.0 —19.1 71 358 8 5 4, 567 —40.2 —11.5 11, 383, 990 
Region II-III: 
pemeeers................. ree 238 +7.2 +103. 4 950 672 2 276 12, 794 +8.5 +86. 7 14, 055, 025 
OS En 4, 539 —24.4 —26.8 18, 154 16, 506 65 1, 583 290, 998 —28.9 —24.4 409, 756, 750 
fo. ae 14, 613 —5.6 —7.6 58, 453 56, 393 (1) (‘) 951, 645 —12.9 —2.6 883, 888, 418 
Pemmesivenia.................- 3, 952 —23.5 —10.0 15, 807 15, 807 (4) (1) 244, 870 —31.6 —7.4 575, 073, 506 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia--- “ 677 +16.9 —41.8 2, 708 2, 621 76 11 47,712 +6.7 —42.2 41, 934, 362 
* See se 886 —19.4 —19.2 3, 544 2, 646 25 873 56, 142 —27.0 —13.0 115, 286, 254 
North Carolina___-_- x 667 —2.6 —45.6 2, 668 2, 448 26 as 24, 220 —12.1 —32.4 95, 517, 606 
oS eae a 430 +4.6 —43.0 1,721 1, 633 14 19, 209 —3.2 —47.2 59, 453, 638 
aan “Eee 840 —7.7 —33.3 3, 360 2, 083 0 3, on 47, 561 —12.6 —33.2 64, 250, 612 
egion V: 
EEE SO 1, 159 —19.3 —33.8 4, 635 4, 313 248 74 48, 402 —28.0 —34.3 80, 266, 888 
— = 12,911 —14.0 +117.9 51, 645 50, 896 372 377 992, 928 —21.2 +127.7 265, 758, 406 
SSE CS Seer eee 1,415 —2.5 —52.0 5, 660 5, 263 119 278 79, 477 —10.6 —50.2 438, 495, 494 
cane VI: 
EE ea ene ere 9, 260 —10.8 —8.7 37, 038 31, 673 3, 511 1, 854 621, 637 —16.9 —.7 480, 963, 119 
Indiana___.._.. 1, 597 —8.8 —66.5 6, 387 5, 937 70 380 97, 452 —17.1 —68. 1 168, 312, 357 
Wisconsin 876 —18.6 —79.8 3, 505 2, 847 156 502 50, 049 —23.4 —78.4 163, 748, 388 
Region VII: 
Alabama_-.-.--- 1,131 —9.0 +2.4 4, 525 4, 468 42 15 51, 967 —17.9 +1.2 61, 917, 566 
Piores......... 1, 285 —7.9 +52. 8 5, 139 4, 594 243 302 67, 921 —14.3 +57.0 50, 026, 004 
Georgia........ 1, 302 100.3 +2.0 5, 208 *4, 868 42 298 59, 659 +64. 5 +16. 4 71, 971, 197 
Mississippi. - ---- 306 —25.5 —40. 2 1, 224 1, 109 28 87 12, 885 —23.7 —37.0 22, 331, 593 
South Carolina-- 615 +29. 7 —20.1 - 2,461 2, 416 19 26 25, 281 +11.5 —24.9 35, 401, 709 
OES EE 3, 102 —5.9 +17.3 12, 406 12, 032 207 167 144, 299 —13.9 +21.6 74, 066, 877 
Region VIII: 
SE ae ee 683 +58. 5 —26.6 2, 733 2, 392 149 192 29, 679 +40. 4 —25.6 56, 063, 471 
0S See 1, 120 +31.5 —33.4 4, 481 3, 893 265 323 61, 709 +16.8 —32.1 78, 590, 532 
SE ee 163 +53. 8 —61.1 650 328 4 318 7, 318 +40. 1 —65.7 24, 023, 432 
North Dakota. --...........- 76 (4) +22.6 302 97 18 187 3, 413 +46.9 +17.6 4, 693, 384 
South Dakota............... 92 +53. 3 —41.0 369 231 0 138 3, 220 +53. 3 —41.0 6, 036, 431 
Region IX: 
ND oe ee 295 +3.5 —54.4 1, 181 1, 136 41 4 12, 77 —8.3 —54.4 26, 182, 267 
Kansas- -_...- 493 —18.1 —59.8 1,972 1, 682 89 201 23, 079 —25. 2 —64.1 48, 660, 364 
Missouri--.-.-- 1, 288 —16.0 —50.7 5, 151 4,177 99 875 64, = —23.2 —58.5 145, 033, 120 
Oklahoma 305 —11.6 —69. 2 1, 218 1, 037 65 116 15, 5 —23.5 —72.5 43, 954, 007 
Region X: 
SR So a 825 —12.0 —32.0 3, 299 2, 507 97 695 44,709 —21.2 —23.0 69. 506, 581 
New Mexico 23 (4) (4) 93 91 2 1,049 —8.7 —36.7 8, 906, 940 
ee eee 1, 099 —9.0 +23.1 4, 394 4, 242 152 0 54, 070 —15.7 +36. 6 142, 957, 413 
Region XI: 
Colorado 86 —2.3 —74.6 343 335 5 3 4, 604 —13.1 —73.5 31, 465, 669 
Idaho-...... 136 +97.1 +6.3 543 531 12 0 8, 611 +77.7 +15.1 13, 227, 320 
Montana. 193 +35. 9 —16.1 770 77 (1) (1) 10, 081 +28.0 —11.2 16, 412, 099 
_ NESS 286 +11.3 —19.9 1, 142 1, 068 68 6 21, 544 +2.7 —20.2 23, 062, 325 
es 11 (4) (4) 44 41 3 0 698 +86. 6 +61.9 7, 282, 555 
Region XII: 
0 nee 120 +20. 0 —60.0 480 477 3 0 6, 709 +11.8 —60.5 17, 349, 675 
OO ES ee 21, 296 +18.7 +70.7 85, 182 69, 934 2, 192 13, 056 1, 526, 568 +10.0 +78. 1 654, 376, 995 
SEER ee 58 (4) +115 232 227 + 1 3, 361 +12.0 +11.1 9, 253, 019 
Ne eee er 387 +80.0 +10.9 1, 549 1, 423 35 91 21, 915 +65. 2 +15. 6 64, 836, 628 
W ——. 1, 097 +47.6 +90. 1 4, 387 3, 775 116 496 62, 394 +36. 1 +90. 9 132, 483, 079 
Territories: 
| RES ey ee en % +54. 8 +4.3 384 365 19 0 5,773 +39.8 +15.9 7, 234, 776 
NEE oc capannsswcdesssaoste 10 (*) (4) 40 19 0 21 658 —46.0 —52.6 16, 556, 215 























1 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. (excluding amount transferred to railroad unemployment insurance account). 


2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. : 4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 
3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and bene- _ both periods. 


fit-payment account, and in State account in Federal unemployment trust fund 
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Payments to out-of-State claimants 
decreased 31 percent in February and 
were considerably less than half the 
amount paid to nonresidents a year 
ago. 

The lower volume of claims in New 
Jersey represents a recovery from 
what may have been abnormally high 
claims loads in November and Decem- 
ber, when there were heavy lay-offs 
in the aircraft frame and assembly 
manufacturing industry and in ship- 
building and ship repair. The effect 
of these lay-offs has been dissipated 
by the placement of some of these 
workers in other employment and by 
the exhaustion of benefit rights of 
others. The New Jersey claims load 
is expected to continue downward 
during March, except for the possible 
effect of further lay-offs in ship-re- 
pair yards. 

Pennsylvania initial claims rose 3.8 
percent in February, continued claims 
fell 7 percent, and benefit payments 
fell sharply. The rise in _ initial 
claims resulted from a heavy increase 
in new claims in the Washington, 
Jeannette, and Charleroi local offices, 
where mass lay-offs in glass plants 
had resulted from a lack of natural 
gas. However, since the shut-down 
of these factories lasted only a few 
days, the number of waiting-period 
claims was not affected. The sharp 
drop from January in benefit pay- 
ments and a slighter decline in con- 
tinued claims may be attributed pri- 
marily to abnormal activity in Janu- 
ary, when there was a 177-percent 
increase in the number of checks is- 
sued and an 82-percent increase in 
total payments. These increases were 
caused primarily by the payment of 
approximately 4,600 pay orders which 
had been pending since last July, 
when an industrial dispute occurred 
in the anthracite-mining region, and 
were concentrated. mainly in the 
Shenandoah area, where payments 
rose from $20,000 in December to 
more than $110,000 in January. 
Another factor contributing to the 
January rise was the unusually se- 
vere winter weather, which forced 
several mines in the Pittsburgh area 
to close. The February decreases, 
therefore, reflect a return to more 
normal activity. 

Initial claims received in Minne- 
sota local offices decreased 63 percent 
from Janusry and 81 percent from 
February 1944. The largest relative 
decrease was in the manufacturing 
group, and the next largest, in mining 


and quarrying. Only 25 percent of 
the claims received were filed by work- 
ers under 40 years of age, as com- 
pared with 28 percent a month earli- 
er. Claims filed by workers over 55 
years of age increased from 36 per- 
cent of the total in January to 46 
percent in February. Women work- 
ers accounted for 48 percent of the 


February claims filed as compared 
with 42 percent in January. The 
number of beneficiaries was 31 per- 
cent above January levels, but one- 
third less than in February 1944. 
Massachusetts claims and payments 
declined sharply from January lev- 
els. Although lay-offs in some war 
industries continued in February, they 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, February 1945 
[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Mar. 23, 1945] 






























Initial claims Continued claims 
Social Security Board Percentage > change sie > change 
region and State Com- 
Total? New Total 3 pen- 
January | February January | February sable 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Pe iiiadicreutianatind 109, 416 —23.9 ome SB) st jeone 510, 549 —13.9 —9.7 | 429, 165 
Region I: 
Connecticut..........- 2, 827 —9.6 —6.9 1, 982 8, 361 —16.0 +53. 4 6, 873 
aS 656 —50.2 —28.8 38 7, 813 —4.7 +45. 6 7, 474 
Massachusetts......... 4, 773 —2.3 —19.1 2, 512 15, 475 —29.9 —49.7 13, 549 
New Hampshire...._.- 256 —31.0 —42.6 170 1, 185 —23.8 —52.3 1, 10) 
Rhode Island.........-. 1, 342 —28.0 —13.7 1, 003 5, 673 —13.0 —8.6 5, 312 
.... ease 77 —16.3 —30.6 64 621 —33.7 —29.6 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...... 260 —11.9 +32.0 219 1, 044 —11 +99. 2 918 
New Jersey. 6, 381 —21.0 —14.1 4, 018 23, 444 —22.6 —21.2 19, 943 
New York 17, 806 —25.2 —28.1 7, 644 73, 947 —14.2 —8.8 56, 213 
Pennsylvania e 4, 214 +3.8 —8.5 4, 214 21, 748 —7.0 —15.2 16, 796 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. - 394 —36.0 —40.6 354 3, 247 +2.4 —39.0 2, 967 
Maryland #..___. ad 504 —25.9 +28. 2 504 3, 266 —29.6 -—17.7 3, 045 
North Carolina. is 1, 125 —43. 2 —28.5 996 3, 968 —25.8 —38. 2 3, 316 
.. paper 330 —18.7 —27.5 283 1, 833 —14.3 —29.6 1, 647 
West Virginia. _......- 1, 412 —16.9 +17.0 1, 199 5, 277 —10.1 —16.3 5, 055 
Region V: 
i 0. ee 1, 240 —15.3 —28.4 1, 071 7,027 —21.1 —37.0 6, 575 
Michigan... 12, 320 —16.0 +14. 2 9, 176 63, 860 —12.1 +116.5 | 55, 266 
5 3, 395 +10.7 —18.5 3, 395 8, 351 —13.5 —52.6 6, 115 
11, 580 —38.7 —18.1 5, 160 41, 251 —25.4 —12.2| 36,532 
1, 636 —80. 2 —61.4 1, 636 9, 330 —35. 4 —56.8 6, 150 
5 868 —20.4 —67.3 ( 4, 759 —26.0 —78.1 3, 753 
Region VII: 
[| [eee 826 —23.2 —16.6 709 5, 192 —14.6 —7.2 4, 689 
i. . | _— 1, 129 —49.7 —11.0 1, 129 9, 355 —38.7 +4.4 8, 912 
. . SSS 1, 450 —30.4 +38. 4 1, 288 8, 598 +92. 3 +35. 0 5, 533 
Mississippi_.-.......-- 366 —45.4 —32.3 334 2, 139 —2.6 —33.6 1, 804 
South Carolina..._...-. 596 —38.8 —47.8 489 3, 869 +4.9 —26.4 3, 450 
I, cosucecceses 2, 337 —29.0 +34.8 1, 907 16, 929 —12.5 +20.7 14, 998 
Region VIII 
ae 665 —43.3 —43.4 564 3, 908 +13. 1 —40.6 3, 061 
Minnesota............. 629 —62.6 —80.8 489 5, 512 —2.9 —46.9 4, 681 
| —_i “ws AATCC 131 —52.4 —59.8 109 760 —12.8 —56.9 637 
North Dakota___...._. 53 —47.0 —30.3 48 399 +26. 7 —4.5 368 
South Dakota_-__.....- 88 —48.5 —45.3 82 525 —4.2 —45. 4 494 
Region IX: 
re ee 351 —31.0 —58.8 298 222 —16.6 —56.1 2, 145 
ee apes 360 —37.5 — 57.5 297 2, 443 —27.0 —50.7 2, 237 
Ss 1,913 —15.6 —60. 6 1, 682 7, 848 —2A. 2 —57.2 6, 451 
Oklahoma............- 4 —9.9 —65.8 387 2, 377 —17.5 —66. 5 2, 247 
Region X: 
Louisiane a aa nig 923 —14.4 —45.6 782 4,401 —21.3 —43.3 4,001 
New Mexico........... 53 —26.4 —47.5 241 —7. —43.0 222 
ere 1, 464 —29.1 —32.9 () 9, 505 —11.4 —11.8 8, 768 
Region XI 
Colorado SE cere ee 117 —32.8 —73. 4 85 —14.0 —70.4 510 
, Ss es 66 —50.7 —64.3 42 656 +7.9 —2.8 575 
[_ | eae 144 —30.1 —68. 1 121 1,017 —2.4 —50.8 849 
Wi enanceindccecistntinats 208 —26.0 —-5L1 127 1, 200 —4.7 —30.9 1,077 
noel a! el 7 (8) (8) 7 71 ® —6.6 55 
egion XII: 
pate ae ereneee & 289 —1.7 —55.1 260 1, 18¢ —1.3 —54.4 1,112 
re 17, a —32.8 +5.7 10, 482 97, 643 —3.2 +40.2 | 83,376 
) US “Sees —30.0 +62.3 104 +11.8 +85.3 451 
GRR L io +22.3 +42. 2 1, 397 3, 472 +19.0 +12.9 2, 133 
Washington. ........-- 2, 286 +.6 +50.9 1, 577 5, 701 +15.1 +61.7 4, 639 
Territories: 
[ 165 +17.9 +126. 0 89 758 +114.1 +27. 2 621 
| a 2 (5) (® 23 93 -11 ®) 42 





























1 Except claims taken by U. 8. Employment Ser- 
vice personnel, which are reported by War Man- 
power Commission. 

2 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and ‘Pennsylvani a. 

3 Includes waiting-period claims. 

oo oe ee procedures do not provide for filing addi- 


’ Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

6 Data not comparable. 

? Data not available. 

* Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
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were more than offset by expansion of 
other war production and by an in- 
crease in construction activities. 
“Staggered” employment among Law- 
rence textile workers accounted for 
-@ sizable proportion of the February 
claims load. 

Ohio benefits declined in February, 
but—for the first time—more initial 
claims were filed in February than in 
January. The increase was attributed 
to gas shortages, which were particu- 
larly severe in the Fostoria and Lan- 
caster areas. Ninety percent of the 
new claims filed in these areas re- 
sulted from gas shortages, as did 50 
percent of the new claims filed in 
Toledo and 33 percent of those in Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati. 

In Oregon, both claims and benefit 
payments rose in February. The ship- 
building industry in this State has 
released between 8,000 and 10,000 
workers in the past few months, and 
in February some 5,000 were laid off 
in the Portland area. The initial- 
claim load in this State is expected to 
increase further in the next few 
months. 

In Washington, the predominant 
reasons for the sharp rise in pay- 
ments were the number of women laid 
off in the Vancouver area in the ship- 
building industry and the lack of re- 
employment opportunities for these 
workers. More than three-fourths of 
the warrants written through the 
Vancouver office were to former ship- 
building workers, principally women. 

“The Wisconsin claimant register 

includes a large number of persons 
who live in rural areas, where em- 
ployment opportunities are limited. 
The State also reports difficulty in 
placing women and older men, since 
employers are beginning to show 
greater selectivity in hiring. Al- 
though February claims and pay- 
ments were substantially below Janu- 
ary figures—and currently running at 
a very low level—increases may be 
expected if anticipated shipbuilding 
lay-offs materialize in the next few 
months. 

As is evident from the preceding 
paragraphs, curtailment in shipbuild- 
ing in many areas is causing signifi- 
cant lay-offs. Similar lay-offs were 
also reported by Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee. Increases in partial payments 
to Louisiana workers in sea-food can- 
ning were reported, while about half 
the February payments in Nebraska 


were for partial unemployment, most- 
ly in egg and _ poultry-processing 
plants. 

Reserves for future unemployment 
benefits continued to rise in most 
States. In three States, however, 
February reserves dropped off slightly 
because of an administrative factor. 
The second month of each calendar 
quarter is the low month for collec- 
tions in several States, while benefit 
payments have been, generally, main- 
taining a more nearly constant level. 
As a result, payments in some months 
may exceed collections for the same 
month. For this reason, quarterly 
figures for both benefits and collec- 
tions are a better gauge in deter- 
mining the trends in State funds. 


Employment Service" 


Labor-Market Developments 

In February the civilian labor force 
of 51.4 million persons was almost 
half a million larger than in January 
and, for the first time since 1942, ex- 
ceeded the figure for the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. 
Practically all the increase from the 
January total consisted of women 
workers. The number of women 
workers has increased from January 
to February each year except 1944, 
although this year’s increase was the 
largest. The number of men in the 
civilian labor force has remained 
about the same for 3 months, as re- 
ductions in the groups of military age 
have been offset by increases in the 
other age groups. 

A rise of 430,000 from January 
brought the total number of employed 
persons to 50.6 million, about the 
same as in December. Nonfarm em- 
ployment, which accounted for about 
three-quarters of the increase, num- 
bered 43.8 million persons, the largest 
figure for any month since August 
1944, Farm employment increased by 
only 100/000 persons—representing an 
increase of 130,000 women and a de- 
crease of 30,000 men workers. 

Unemployment in February was 
estimated at 880,000 persons. The 
number of persons who lost their johs 
was about the same as the number 
who found employment, an indication 
that unemployment is still of a tem- 
porary nature. 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 


Table 4.—Nonagricultural placements, by 
State, February 1945 





























War Manpower Com- Non- 
mission region and State Total |Women white 
WOON 5 Besse 2 910, 420 |273, 602 | 168, 395 
Region I: 
Connecticut............ 3, 638 703 
ile alti dee Sel Fs 1, 252 14 
Massachusetts__._.....- ‘ 9, 505 776 
New Hampshire_...--- 933 2 
Rhode Island_____- ne Q 3, 083 156 
a 348 0 
Region II: 
ef: 5 Sa 87,199 | 32,334 | 25,479 
Region III: 
ra 2, 310 780 820 
New Jersey............- 32, 573 | 11,850 5, 352 
Pennsylvania__......... 59, 107 | 16, 758 7,907 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_._.| 4,419 | 1,731 2, 809 
De a: 0,720 | 3,975 3, 244 
North Carolina......... 17,659 | 6,227 5, 429 
i) Lee eee 22,049 | 8,517 6, 824 
West Virginia. .......... 11,126 | 3,060 531 
Region V: 
|, ere 17,890 | 3,782 2, 535 
pT eee 36, 196 6, 041 6, 102 
_ SA EE 56, 790 | 16,260 | 11,370 
Region VI: 
MUS. Sacicatacwe cuabi 37,499 | 13, 925 7, 793 
eae: 25,494 | 8, 954 3, 464 
Pe | ae 18,891 | 6,903 971 
Region VII: 
I, id icneteedead 20,658 | 6,312 6, 242 
Lg aE 17,156 | 6,237 4, 464 
Georgia___-- -| 21,654 | 8) 645 5, 012 
Mississippi- -- -| 8,360] 3,240 3, 054 
South Carolina 12,374 | 5,058 2, 986 
Tennessee. _...........- 18,912 | 5,302 3,917 
Region VIII: 
| ae 9,872 | 3,747 315 
Minnesota.............- 16, 294 | 4,275 247 
Kio. ao 5,854 | 1, 564 363 
North Dakota........-- 1, 102 317 14 
South Dakota.........- 1,007 313 115 
Region IX: 
pS errr 16,122 | 2,628 3, 789 
Kansas-__..- 11,183 | 3,385 1, 271 
Missouri___- 23,687 | 5,197 4, 522 
Oklahoma... 12,271 | 2,643 1, 386 
Region X: 
ee ae 9,813 | 1,616 2, 899 
New Mexico-_.........-- 3, 741 592 316 
ear ee 57,499 | 11, 587 15, 893 
Region XI 
eee 9,979 | 2,509 335 
OS ET. 2, 244 359 34 
jo a eee , 2 273 61 
TI ts alls bilccncisies 5,936 | 1,950 171 
.:, ees 1, 239 221 31 
Region XII: 
Arizona 1,649 549 
California_ 89,809 | 24,011 |} 14, 598 
Nevada. .-.. --| 2,477 703 307 
| .--| 11,387 | 3,010 443 
Washington...........- 22,399 | 6,403 2, 780 














Expanded production schedules for 
urgently needed war materials will 


“require substantial increases during 


the 6 months ending July 15 in the 
number of workers in critical war 
plants and other industries, such as 
transportation, logging, and lumber- 
ing, that are essential to war produc- 
tion. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion estimates that, in addition to the 
900,000 men who will be withdrawn 
during that period from the labor 
force for the armed forces, some 600,- 
000 workers will be needed for these 
war industries. The extent to which 
these needs can be met will depend on 
how effectively and how quickly 
workers can be shifted from less es- 
sential to more essential industrial 
establishments. 
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Placement Activities 


About 910,000 nonfarm placements 
were made by the WMC in February, 
16 percent fewer than in January but 
22 percent more than a year earlier. 
Short-time placements made up 8 
percent of the total, the smallest pro- 
portion since last July. Placements 
of women and nonwhite persons each 
remained at about the same propor- 
tion of the total as for the preceding 
8 months. 

All but 4 States reported fewer 
placements than in January. In 
these 4 States the increases were 
small, amounting to only 0.7 percent 
in Delaware and Utah, 2.6 percent in 
Colorado, and 4.4 percent in Ken- 
tucky. The decreases were not 


marked; only 5 States reported drops 
of more than 30 percent and in 21 
States the decreases were less than 16 
percent. 

During February, 85,000 veterans’ 
placements were made, 69,000 of them 
for veterans of the present war. 
World War II placements ranged 
from 4.7 percent of all nonfarm place- 
ments in Michigan to 11.2 percent in 
Louisiana. About one-sixth of these 
placements were for handicapped 
men. About half of the 69,000 place- 
ments were in manufacturing indus- 
tries and one-tenth in wholesale and 
retail trade, with the rest about 
equally divided among government, 
service, transportation, and construc- 
tion industries. 

Reports from 15 States show that 


53 percent of the discharged veterans 
enrolled in apprentice training are 
learning metal trades and 40 percent, 
the construction industry. About 
half the men received credit for work 
experience which they had before 
they entered the armed forces, and 
about 11 percent received credit for 
experience gained in the services. 

Veterans’ guidance centers have 
been established in 63 educational in- 
stitutions in 31 States, and several 
hundred more centers will be set up 
as needed. Veterans with service- 
connected disabilities are sent to these 
centers for advice in selecting voca- 
tional rehabilitation courses. Such 
services are also available, but not 
mandatory, for veterans who wish to 
take educational courses. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
1944, and October-December 
1944 


By the end of 1944, about 80.5 mil- 
lion social security accounts had been 
established, and an estimated 172.9 
million living persons—68 percent of 
the estimated population aged 14 and 
over—held account numbers. 

The year 1944 was characterized by 
a significant decline in the number of 
applicants for social security ac- 
counts. The total of 4.5 million em- 
ployee accounts established was 2.9 
million or 39 percent less than the 
1943 total and was the smallest an- 
nual total on record. Applications in 
the fourth quarter of the year were 
also at a low level; the 936,000 appli- 
cants constituted the smallest fourth- 
quarter total on record and were 32 
percent fewer than in the last quar- 
ter of 1943. In each quarter of 1944, 
fewer accounts were established than 
in the corresponding quarter of any 
previous year except the second quar- 
ters of 1939 and 1940. 

Despite the large decline in the 
total number of applicants, the rela- 
tive number of male and female ap- 


plicants showed a high degree of sta- 
bility. While accounts were estab- 
lished for 37 percent fewer men than 
in 1943, the proportion of all appli- 
cants who were men changed only 
from 39 percent in 1943 to 40 percent 
in 1944. The decline in the number 
of male applicants began in 1942 and 
reflects the depletion of the reserve 
of men without account numbers. 
Although the number of male appli- 
cants under age 20 decreased, the 
relative decrease was smaller than 
for those aged 20 and over. 

Women applicants outnumbered 
men in 1944 for the third consecu- 
tive year, but the number of accounts 
established for women in 1944 was 


smaller than in any year since 1940. 
For the first time since 1938, the 
number- of accounts established for 
girls under 20 failed to exceed that 
in the preceding year, although this 
group comprised 46 percent of all 
women applicants in 1944 as com- 
pared with 40 percent in 1943. Ac- 
counts established for girls under age 
20, however, outnumbered those for 
boys of that age for the first time on 
record. This change shows the effect 
of inductions into the armed forces 
and the previous entrance into the 
labor market of boys who would nor- 
mally have entered in 1944. 

Young persons entering the labor 
force have been an increasing propor- 
tion of all applicants. In 1944 for the 
first time, the total number of all 
applicants under age 20 exceeded that 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-44, and estimated 
number of account-number holders at end of each year 




















Applicants for account | Estimated number of living account-number 

numbers holders 14 years and over as of end of year! 

Year , _ Percent of —_ popula- 

: Jumulative tion 14 years and over 2 
eae" total as of Number 
y end of year 

Total Male Female 
I id thestl ts raise ve Sheciiaceieahbedskmleun 5, 227, 084 54, 225, 212 49, 900, 000 48.7 66. 6 30.9 
[0 AS ee ee eae 6, 677, 901 60, 903, 113 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
i ddsbindiichinsdeinamemnelancinwincigih 7, 638, 175 68, 541, 288 63, 000, 000 60. 2 77.4 43.2 
ERY SERIES ERR 7, 425, 670 75, 966, 958 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50.8 
| | ess 4, 536, 948 80, 503, 906 72, 900, 000 68. 4 82.3 54.7 

















1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


? Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
ee 8. Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
awaii, 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, 19441 and October-December 19442 





Total 















































Male Female 
Age group 
Total White * Negro Total White 3 Negro Total White * Negro 
Calendar year 1944 
tah kes cep heauceccwesehaaaben 4, 528, 578 | 3,789, 839 738,739 | 1,826,179 | 1, 572,982 253,197 | 2,702,399 | 2, 216, 857 485, 542 
496, 634 438, 881 57, 753 341, 823 299, 001 42, 822 154, 811 139, 880 14, 931 
1, 948, 361 1, 687, 043 261, 318 871, 179 757, 888 113, 291 1, 077, 182 929, 155 148, 027 
1, 159, 099 847, 396 311, 7¢€3 263, 778 57, 442 895, 321 641, 060 254, 261 
24, 233 631, 331 92, 902 227, 585 198, 474 29, 111 496, 648 432, 857 63, 791 
94, 963 88, 055 6, 908 47, 019 42, 867 4,152 47, 944 45, 188 2, 756 
58, 748 54, 079 4, 669 37, 278 33, 822 3, 456 21, 470 20, 257 1,213 
45, 954 42, 851 3, 103 37, 169 34, 460 2, 709 8, 785 8, 391 394 
586 203 383 348 134 214 238 69 169 
October-December 1944 

eee cee eee ee Eee 935, 878 800, 746 135, 132 350, 317 300, 829 49, 488 585, 561 499, 917 85, 644 
119, 737 111, 129 8, 608 71, 293 64, 498 6, 795 48, 444 46, 631 1,813 
334, 334 293, 441 40, 893 129, 957 111, 540 18, 417 204, 377 181, 901 22, 476 
265, 598 201, 951 , 647 70, 973 55, 038 15, 935 194, 625 146, 913 47,712 
170, 160 151, 202 18, 958 51, 255 45, 016 6, 239 118, 905 106, 186 12, 719 
60-64 22, 344 20, 921 1, 423 10, 486 9, 645 841 11, 858 11, 276 582 
65-69 13, 385 12, 469 916 8, 206 7, 516 690 5, 179 4, 953 226 
70 and over. 10, 205 9, 590 615 8, 076 7, 546 530 2, 129 2, 044 85 
Unknown 115 43 72 71 30 41 44 13 31 
































1 Excludes 8,370 applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown. 
1 Excludes 1,636 applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown. 


3 Represents all races other than Negro. 


Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by race, age group, and sex, by year, 1940-441 






























































Total Negro Under 20 years 20 years and over 2 
Calendar 
year 
Total | Male | Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
5, 226, 688 3,,080, 032 | 2, 146, 656 630, 337 413, 984 216, 353 | 2, 137, 542 1, > 873, 243 3, 089, 146 1, 815, 733 1, 273, 413 
6, 677, 584 3, 701, 467 2, 976, 117 786, 668 508, 979 277, 689 3, 174, 241 1, 885, 858 1, 288, 383 3, 503, 343 1, 815, 1, 687, 734 
7, 637, 416 3, 547,376 | 4, 090, 04 905, 238 457, 145 448, 093 3, 720, 663 | 2,013, 325 1, 707, 338 3, 916, 753 1, 534, 051 2, 382, 702 
7,415, 294 2, 901, 273 4, 514, 021 1, 058, 178 355, 341 702, 837 3, 649, ‘3 1, 835, 939 1, 813, 233 3, 766, 122 1, 065, 334 2, 700, 788 
4, 528, 578 1, 826, 179 2, 702, 3! 738, 253, 197 485,542 | 2,444, 99. 1, 213, 002 1, 231, 993 2, 083, 583 613, 177 1, 470, 406 
1 Excludes applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown. 
2 Includes a small number of applicants of unknown age, 
Table 4.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 1944 and October-December 1944 
1944 October-December 1944 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Age Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Percent- Percent- Percent- age ag age 
age age age 
Number | change | Number | change | Number | change | Number — Number a aa Number — 
a — — Oct.-Dec Oct.-Dec Oct.-Dee. 
1943 1943 943 
Under 20, total_..........- 2, 444, 995 —33.0 | 1,213,002 —33.9 | 1,231,993 —32.1 | 454,071 —26.8 | 201, 250 —26.1 | 252,821 —27.3 
— SER Re ee eee ee ae 178, 002 —15.9 142, 239 -—17.7 35, 763 —8.0 42, 878 —21.6 32, 209 —21.4 10, 669 —22.2 
CEES SEES ES rare eeee 318, 632 —14.0 " —18.7 119, 048 —4.8 76, 859 —17.3 39, 084 —21.0 37, 775 —13.2 
is Pete capatkanendnnnscaewe 457, 556 —27.8 252, 269 —32.3 205, 287 —21.5 A —29.4 36, 361 —33.3 1, 545 —26. 5 
_ ERY SAREE) See eee 630, 262 —34.2 304, 132 —37.3 326, 130 —31.1 116, 147 —28.4 46, 026 —28.4 70, 121 —28.3 
EES ey ee oe 433, 656 —40.2 191, 386 —43.2 242, 270 —37.6 58, 289 —31.2 24, 672 —27.4 33, 617 —33.7 
_ er eee 270, 680 —43.9 84, 248 —47.6 186, 432 —42.1 44, 813 —29.5 14, 049 —25.3 30, 764 —31.3 
_ SS ae eee 156, 207 —41.5 39, 144 —37.3 117, 063 —42.8 27,179 —27.7 8, 849 —15.5 18, 330 —32.5 
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of applicants aged 20 and over. The 
number of applicants aged 60 and over 
was 43 percent smaller in 1944 than 
in 1943, mainly because of the large 
decline in the number of men in this 
age group applying for account num- 
bers. In each quarter of 1944, the 
number of applicants aged 60 and 
over was below the number in the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding 
year, reversing the trend which start- 
ed in the second quarter of 1942. 
Although the total number of ac- 
counts established for Negroes was 
739,000 or 30 percent less than in 
1943, Negro applicants comprised 16 
percent of all 1944 applicants, the 
largest proportion on record. Negro 
men as well as Negro women com- 
prised a larger proportion of all ap- 
plicants than in 1943. For the women 
this rise continued the trend which 
started in 1941, but for the men it 
was the first time the proportion had 
increased over the preceding year. 
The usual seasonal decline in the vol- 
ume of applications from Negroes oc- 
curred in the fourth quarter of 1944, 


but was more marked than in earlier 
years. 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, February 1945 
Almost 1.2 million monthly benefits 
were in force at the end of February, 
at a monthly rate of more than $21.3 
million (table 5). During February 
the number of benefits in current- 
payment status reached a million for 
the first time and comprised the high- 
est proportion of the total in force 
(86 percent) since March 1943. 
Monthly benefits awarded in Feb- 
ruary numbered 32,900, an increase of 
4 percent over the high reached dur- 
ing the preceding month. Increases 
in the number of primary, child’s, 
widow’s current, and parent’s benefits 
contributed to this rise; the number 
of awards of other types of benefits 
was about the same as in January. 
Monthly benefit certifications dur- 
ing February amounted to $19.3 mil- 
lion, 3 percent more than in Janu- 
ary. Almost $2.2 million was certi- 
fied for lump-sum death payments, 
slightly less than in January. 


Changes in Composi- 
tion of the Older 
Railroad Labor 
Force” 


The effect of the war in prolonging 
and extending employment of older 
workers is particularly evident in the 
record of operations under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

When the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935 was passed, the railroads had 
an extremely large group of aged 
employees as compared with other in- 
dustries, mainly because of special 
characteristics of the industry, in- 
cluding specialization of many jobs, 
widespread operation of the seniority 
system, and incentives provided by 
pension plans, most of which set the 
retirement age at 70 years. The first 
Railroad Retirement Act became ef- 
fective in June 1936, but uncertainty 

*For the full report, see The Monthly 


Review, Railroad Retirement Board, 
March 1945. 


Table 5.—Montbly benefits in force‘ in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


February 1945 


[Current month’s data corrected to Mar. 15, 1945] 
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Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s — cur Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action 
P Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 

Number} Amount ber Amount her Amount ber Amount her Amount ber Amount ber | Amount 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1945.....--- 1, 139, 680) $20, 881, 434 468, 466/$11, 060, 852) 137, 875|$1, 728, 906/331, 460)$4, 100, 917| 71, 138/$1, 434, 584/125, 624/$2, 489,351} 5,117) $66, 824 
Current-payment status--_.-..-.- 978, 901) 17,794, 918/387, 869} 9, 211, 988/118, 511) 1, 497, 655|305, 386) 3, 783, 265) 69, 884| 1, 409, 364) 92, 226) 1,826,982) 5,025 65, 664 
Deferred-payment status._....- 3, 831 69, 603) 2, 240 46, 751 416 4, 875 622 7, 613 134 2, 930 409 7, 315 10 119 
Conditional-payment status_..| 156,948) 3, O16, 913) 78,357; 1,802,113) 18,948} 226,376) 25,452) 310,039) 1,120 22, 290) 32,989; 655, 054 82 1,041 
SD nntadenaeanchendd: 131, 963} 2, 500, 996) 69,652} 1, 559, 506) 15, 905 184, 717| 21,059) 254,913 704 13, 619] 24,574) 487,372 69 869 
See 24, 985 515,917) 8,705 242,607) 3,043 41,659) 4,393 55, 126 416 8,671) 8,415 167, 682 13 172 

Actions during February 1945: 
Benefits awarded __-....-.---.- 32, 907 607, 731} 11, 360 282,591) 3,961 51, 023) 10,396) 131,934) 2,369 47, 567| 4,687 92, 861 134 1,755 
Entitlements terminated 3-_..- 8, 654 154, 661) 2,890 68, 440} 1, 438 17,747| 2, 538 8 281 5, 644) 1, 482 29, 638 25 296 
Net adjustments ¢. ............ —369 —3,490) —115 —1, 574 —34 —216) —178 —1, 327 1 16 —42 —384 —1 —5 
In force as of Feb. 28, 1945_...--- 1, 163, 564) 21, 331, 014/476, 821) 11, 273, 429) 140, 364) 1, 761, 966/339, 140) 4, 198, 628) 73, 227) 1, 476, 523/128, 787) 2, 552,190) 5,225) 68, 278 
Current-payment status. .|1, 002, 174| 18, 226, 105/396, 084) 9, 418, 066/120, 954) 1, 529, 809/313, 395) 3, 885, 302) 71,950) 1, 450, 830) 94,659) 1,875,000) 5, 132 67, 098 
Deferred-payment status - - , 904 71, 534) 2, 250 47, 850 412 5, 033 674 8, 112 134 2, 987 425 7, 438 9 114 
Conditional-payment status 157, 486] 3, 0335875) 78,487] 1,807, 513) 18, 998 227, 124| 25, 071 305, 214) 1,143 22, 706} 33, 703 669, 752 84 1, 066 
Suspended --| 132,058] 2, 508, 248) 69,726) 1, 563,015) 15, 909 184, 904} 20, 660 249, 920 711 13, 7! 24, 981 495, 726 7 895 
| ey eer 25, 428 525,127) 8,761 244, 498) 3,089 42,220) 4,411 55, 294 432 8,918) 8,722 174, 026 13 171 
Payments certified in February §_|-......-- 621, 484, 320|......- 9, 815, 074/......- 1, 606, 312) ......- 4, 209, 367) .....-.- 1, 520, 924) ......- 2, 069, 878] ....... 72, 322 











1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 
3), cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current- -payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in de- 
ferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit in 
conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if 
previously i in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; other- 
wise it is a frozen benefit. 

§ Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum prpvisions 
of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 
5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $2,178,626 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, ifnosurvivor could be 
entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $2,817 paid as 
lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
prior to January 1940), 
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concerning its constitutionality kept 
the majority of eligible persons from 
retiring until the act of 1937 was 
passed. Its enactment coincided with 
the beginning of the 1937 general re- 
cession in employment. Nearly half 
the aged workers in the railroad in- 
dustry that year quit service to ac- 
cept annuities. 

In 1937, nearly 79,000 persons aged 
65 and over were in railroad employ- 
ment at some time during the year. 
In 1938, the number dropped below 
52,000, and in the following year to the 
low point just over 46,000. There- 
after, with the beginning of the de- 
fense program and the subsequent 
demands of war, the number of aged 
workers in railroad employment has 
risen each year until in 1944 it ex- 
ceeded that in 1937. Increase in the 
number of aged workers was not as 
rapid as the total increase in em- 
ployees in the years 1939-42, but in the 
past 2 years the proportion as well as 
the number of aged has risen. 


Rate of Retirement 


The immediate retirements in 1937 
represented almost half of all em- 
ployees in the industry in that year at 
ages 65 and over—38 percent of the 
employees aged 65-69, 71 percent of 
those aged 70-74, and 75 percent of 
those 75 and over. These rates of 
retirement declined steadily in the 
next 5 years; in 1942 only 16 percent 
of the older workers quit service to 
accept annuities—15 percent of the 
65-69 age group, 21 percent of the 
70-74-year olds, and 16 percent of 
those 75 and over. In 1943 and 1944 
the rates appeared to increase over 
1942. The figures shown for the last 
3 years are understated slightly when 
interpreted as percentages of retire- 
ments among employees eligible to 
retire. Employees in those years in- 
cluded many individuals whose only 





Table 6.—Employment status of railroad employees aged 65 and over,' by year, 1937-44 























Aged employees in : 
service at some Withdrawals during year * 
time during year 
Aged new| Employ- | Aged em- 
, : entrants | ees who | ployees 
Year Immediate retirements 4 and re- | attained | in active 
entrants | age 65 service 
Percent during | during | at end of 
Number | of = em- — mi Other year & year year? 
ployees ofa verage 
Number | seed em-| age § 
ployees 

78, 700 4.0 37, 000 47.1 69.1 UT  disekeemat magneton 38, 200 
51, 800 3.4 18, 000 34.8 68.0 1, 700 900 12, 700 32, 100 
46, 100 2.9 12, 900 28.0 67.5 1, 200 1, 300 12, 700 31, 900 
6, 2.8 12, 300 26.5 67.4 1, 500 1, 300 13, 400 2, 900 
50, 400 2.5 10, 800 21.4 67.4 1, 700 1, 700 15, 800 38, 000 
, 2.3 8, 800 15.6 67.4 2, 100 4, 100 14, 500 45, 700 
68, 500 2.4 11,300 16.4 67.2 2, 400 6, 200 16, 600 54, 800 
, 2.6 , 200 16.7 (8) 3, 200 6, 000 18, 400 62, 800 























1 Employees who have attained age 65 by end of 
specified year. 

2 Data for 1943 and 1944 partly estimated and sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Employees who left service during year and did 
not return to service before end of following year. 

4Employees whose annuities begin to accrue 
within 6 months after they leave railroad service. 

§ Average age as of date of last service. 


service was performed after age 65 
and who were therefore ineligible for 
annuities. Even if this factor is taken 
into account, however, the rates of 
retirement in the last 3 years would 
still be the lowest since 1936. 


Potential Post-War Retirements 


The 63,000 old employees in active 
service at the end of 1944 and at least 
some 28,000 former employees who 
have credits under the system—or 
rather the individuals who will com- 
prise these groups at the end of the 
war—represent a potential source of 
retirements in the immediate post-war 
period. To them must be added (dis- 
regarding for this purpose employees 
eligible for disability annuities) em- 
ployees between 60 and 65 years of age 
who have already acquired 30 years of 
service and are therefore eligible for 
reduced age annuities. The number 
of such individuals in active service 
was probably between 65,000 and 
70,000 at the end of 1944; those no 


6 New entrants are employees with no previous 
service at least since 1936; the Roard’s wage records 
were first established in 1937. Reentrants are em- 
ployees with no service in the preceding year but 
with some service before that year and after 1936. 

7 Employees who were in active service at some 
time during year, exclusive of those who withdrew. 

8 Not available, 


longer in active service cannot be 
readily estimated, but almost certainly 
they are a much smaller group. The 
great majority of the employees under 
age 65 are not expected to retire be- 
fore attaining that age, since ordi- 
narily they comprise less than 10 per- 
cent of the nondisability annuitants. 
Wholesale retirements among the 65- 
and-over employees, however, are de- 
cidedly possible. Whether the rate of 
retirement will rise merely to the pre- 
war level, or whether the extreme sit- 
uation of 1937 will be repeated, will 
depend on many factors, among which 
are the level of post-war employment, 
the rate at which the railroad labor 
force is reduced, the pressure on older 
men to retire and make room for 
younger workers and returning vet- 
erans, the desire of the older men to 
remain at work as long as health per- 
mits and the cost of living remains 
relatively high, and, finally, the pos- 
sibility of liberalizing amendments to 
4he Railroad Retirement Act. 





(Continued from page 3) 


plans, improving conditions of labor, 
and protecting family life. 

In a preamble the Declaration 
termed “international cooperation in 
the solution of social problems, di- 
rected toward the improvement of the 
material conditions of the working 
classes of all countries” as an essen- 
tial objective of the future interna- 
tional organization, and added “to 
seek the solution of problems arising 


from risks inherent in the loss of 
wages for reasons beyond the control 
of the worker, integrated programs of 
social security are necessary, which 
should include measures for indus- 
trial safety and an adequate system of 
compensation, or be closely related to 
such measures...” 

The Declaration specifically rec- 
ommended “The adoption in all the 
American republics, as a matter of in- 
ternational public interest, of social 


legislation protecting the working 
population and furnishing guarantees 
and rights, on a scale not lower than 
that indicated in the conventions and 
recommendations of the International 
Labor Organization .. .” Among the 
minimum objectives to be secured, the 
Declaration listed: 

The fixing of a minimum living 
wage, computed in accordance with 
the living conditions in each country, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals in 
February amounted to $13.7 billion, 
1.3 percent above the January figure 
and 5.5 percent above that in February 
1944. Social insurance and related 
payments rose to $189 million, 1.4 per- 
cent of. total income payments and an 
increase of 21 percent from the 
amount a year earlier. 

Public aid remained unchanged at 
$80 million. Payments under this 
program, which have consisted en- 
tirely of direct relief payments since 
July 1943, have varied only slightly 
during the past 12 months and were 
only 1.3 percent above the amount in 
February 1944. 

Compensation of employees, be- 
cause of increasing employment, rose 
0.4 percent over the amount in Jan- 
uary to $9.6 billion or 70 percent of all 
payments in February. Total wages 
and salaries were 3 percent above the 
February 1944 level. Mustering-out 
pay, included in compensation of em- 
ployees, amounted to $13.3 million. 

Entrepreneurial income of $2.6 bil- 
lion was 9.6 percent above the Feb- 
ruary 1944 amount and 5.2 percent 
more than in January, mainly as a 
result of the increase in nonfarm in- 
come. Dividends and interest totaled 
$980 million in February, 7.8 percent 
more than a year earlier. 

Government allowances to depend- 
ents of members of the armed forces 
were only 0.8 percent above the Jan- 
uary level. The $243 million paid in 
military allowances in February was, 
however, 47 percent more than that 
in the same month of 1944. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 

Payments in February under the 
selected social insurance and related 
programs shown in table 2 totaled 
$111.1 million, slightly less than in 
January but 30 percent above the 
amount a year earlier. The programs 
included in the monthly series repre- 
sented 59 percent of all social insur- 
ance and related payments estimated 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The decrease in total payments re- 
flects the drop of $1 million in unem- 


ployment insurance payments from 
January, when unemployment 
reached its seasonal peak. State un- 
employment compensation in Febru- 
ary amounted to $6.4 million, a de- 
crease of 12 percent from payments 
in January but 4.5 percent above 
February 1944 payments. Railroad 
unemployment benefits of $98,000 
were 12 percent below the January 
total but 45 percent above the amount 
for February a year earlier. Payment 
of approximately $2.4 million to un- 
employed veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act brought to- 
tal disbursements for unemployment 
benefits to $8.9 million in February. 
Payments under the Rhode Island 
sickness compensation program, 
$290,000 in February, were 9 percent 
less than in January and 2.4 percent 
below the amount for February 1944. 
Monthly retirement and disability 
payments under the four programs 


shown in table 2 amounted to $76 mil- 
lion, 31 percent more than in Febru- 
ary 1944. Payments under the social 
security program to retired workers 
and their families rose to $11.5 mil- 
lion, 26 percent more than such pay- 
ments a year earlier. Payments of 
$46.5 million to disabled and aged 
veterans amounted to 1 percent less 
than in January, when retroactive 
payments were made to veterans of 
the Regular Establishment under the 
Act of December 7, 1944,’ but were 46 
percent more than the amount in 
February 1944. Over the 12 months, 
increases in retirement and disability 
payments amounted to 7 percent 
under the civil-service program and 
5 percent under the railroad program. 

Total monthly survivor payments 
of $22 million under the three pro- 
grams were 25 percent more than a 
year earlier. Payments under the so- 
cial security program had gone up at 





1See the Bulletin, December 1944, pp. 
46-47. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45} 
[In millions; data corrected to Apr. 4, 1945] 
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Entre- Public aid Social in- 
Compen-| Preneu- Divi- ‘gurenes oo 
Calendar year sation of rial in- dends and Military 
Total 2 come, net allow- 
and month employ- and Work : related 
ees 3 rents, interest ork Direct ay- ances 7 
and relief‘ | relief 5 La Se 
royalties ments 
a $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 ee fo 
(Se ee oe 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 jg SO RRE SE o 
: SE ee eee 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 | Re 
2 = 70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 5 7 eae 
: SE en 76, 210 48, 218 14, 313 9, 175 1, 577 1, 098 x | Ses 
Se eee 92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 iy |) Be 
| ae iacopicivcbiarianthe 117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 586 1, 061 1,844 $136 
[SE 143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 58 939 1, 703 1, 020 
| er ee eran 156,723 | 112,043 | 28,017] 11,195 |..-...._-- 943 1,970 2, 548 
1944 
Ls 13, 007 9, 324 2, 374 . >) aa 79 156 165 
Patadcunketodons 12, 981 9, 278 2, 363 ,.. 5 See 79 159 188 
(he 12, 932 9, 252 2, 324 \ ) awe 78 161 198 
. Se 12, 992 9, 257 2, 353 | ¢ Se 73 162 218 
. ae 13, 088 9, 337 2, 361 |, 78 160 222 
| 5 ee 13, 054 9, 379 2, 271 [= 78 166 224 
. lle 13, 096 9, 383 2, 298 940 78 165 231 
September-_-_- 13, 011 9, 346 2, 237 947 7 168 234 
October. -.-.... 13, 17! 9, 398 2, 341 951 79 171 237 
November--_.- 13, 291 9, 446 2, 395 958 79 175 238 
December 13, 376 9, 530 2, 384 964 80 177 240 
1945 
DOIG. ci ctiintetinen 13, 538 9, 589 2, 472 of Se 80 185 241 
February........-- ~conp 30,058 9, 625 2, 601 Cg See ee 80 189 243 





























1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bullefin; February pay- 
ments were $400,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, and, beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in com- 
pensation of employees. 

§ Payments to recipients under 3 special public 


assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, 
State, and local retirement, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, State unemployment compensation, railroad 
unemployment insurance, veterans’ pensions and 
compensation, and beginning with September 1944, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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the fastest rate, 35 percent as com- 
pared with 21 percent for the vet- 
erans’ program. Much of the in- 


crease in payments under the vet- 
erans’ program is attributable to the 
increase in number of survivors of 


World War II veterans. Monthly 
survivor payments under the Railroad 
Retirement Act were somewhat less 


Table 2.—Selected social iusurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 


{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 2, 1945] 











































































































J ee P Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Monthly retirement and dis- 
t ability —— ee Survivor benefits 
State Rail- 
Calendar year and | spot Se me unem- |Service-| road 
month Ciwa Monthly Lump-sum si te ploy- men’s Unem- 
; ivi . ment ead- loy- 
Social pee 4 Serv- a boca com- | just- eat 
Secu- | Rotire-| ice Ad- | Social | Rail- | Veter- | gooigy | Rail- | Civil | Veter- nsa- | Pensa-| ment | Insur- 
rity | ment | C°™- | minis- | Secu- | -r08d ans Secu- |_road | Service) ans ry 10 | tion | Act! | ance 
Act? | acts | Mis- | tration s| rity | Retire) Ad- rity | Retire-) Com- | Ad- laws 10 Act 13 
sion 4 Acts | ment | minis- | Aog¢s | Ment | mis- | minis- 
Act? | tration’ Act’ | sion‘ |tration® 
Number of individuals 
427.9 159. 2 77.5 687.5 | 363.1 4.2 325. 1 12.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 4.6 do 1.2 
436.0 159.3 7.9 724. 6 373. 4 4.2 327.0 13.7 1.3 1.0 4.0 4.6 i. > | ee 1.3 
442.2 159. 5 78.5 759. 2 382. 1 4.2 329.3 12.3 1.4 1.0 4.1 5.5 83. 8 
451.0 159. 8 78.7 792.8 | 391.9 4.2 332. 5 13. 4 1.5 1.3 4.5 8.3 5 
458. 5 159.9 79.2 814.4 399. 2 4.2 336. 5 12.3 1.3 5 4.5 8.3 4 
466. 7 160. 2 79.7 833. 9 403. 2 4.3 339. 0 11.9 1.4 9 4.4 7.6 .3 
475.6 160. 7 80.1 854. 7 411.1 4.3 344. 1 14.2 1 Br 1.2 4.2 7.0 -6 
September 482.2 161.2 80.9 875. 6 421.8 4.3 350.9 14.2 1.6 1,2 3.7 5.9 E 
| eR ea a: al a ee 492.3 162.1 82.2 901.4 434.4 4.3 358. 7 15.5 1.6 1.2 3.8 5.6 8 
eS ee 500. 6 162.8 83. 2 929. 6 445.7 4.3 364. 7 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 9 
eee eee 508. 7 163. 5 83.9 955.7 | 454.3 4.3 372.7 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 13 
1945 
EER AE (TEs 522.6 163. 9 84 982.3 467.0 4.3 380.9 15.4 1.5 1.5 3.7 4.4 104. (13) 1.9 
js SES, eee 533.9 | 164.9 85.4 | 1,008.1 | 479.4 4.2 386. 3 15.4 4 1.5 3.4 4.3} 100.1 (13) 1.8 
Payments !4 
a ae ee $458, 896 |__.....- $683 |$51, 630 |$299,001 |__-..--- a act dl ee $4, 062 | $3,395 |_....__- 
ae Sy § oa 40,001 | 53,694 | 299,660 |_......- 444 96, 370 | $1,278 |...----- 4,401 . _ Saas 
as Jt MSO Neccssene 96,766 | 56,118 | 301,277 |..----.- 1,383 | 101,492 | 10,478 $291 4,604 |} 3,405 |_....... 
ig ee 1, 043,089 |_______- 1107, 282 | 58,331 | 307,512 |__---__- 1,451 | 109,192 | 13,896 | 1,926] 4,952 | 3,553 |_______- 
1940___- _|1, 188, 702 |$21,074 |114, 166 | 62,019 | 317,851 | $7, 784 1, 448 | 105, 696 | 11, 736 2, 497 5, 810 TUE lxcasceud 
41... 1,085, 488 | 55,141 |119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 25, 454 1,559 | 111,799 | 13,328 | 3,421 ‘i Aes ae 
_., ae 1,130,721 | 80,305 |122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 41,702 1,603 | 111,193 | 15,038 4,114 6, 108 * UL ae 
oe .| 921,466 | 97,257 |125, 795 | 72,961 | 331,350 | 57, 763 1, 704 | 116,133 | 17,830 5, 560 7, 344 4,350 | $2,860 
_ aes: 1,119, 179 |119,009 |129, 707 | 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942 | 1,765 | 144,302 | 22,146 | 6,591 7,863 | 4,759 | 5,062 
85,300 | 9,138 | 10,665 | 6,356 | 31,886] 5,763 147 11, 638 1,725 531 587 345 \ AS 67 
87, 525 9,313 | 10,629 6, 402 32, 897 5, 944 145 10, 932 1, 936 487 685 406 319 SE adennene 79 
88, 132 9,439 | 10,707 6, 426 35, 303 6, 035 148 10, 897 1,721 554 572 416 395 i rae 48 
90, 442 9,659 | 10, 741 6, 412 36, 290 6, 209 150 10, 960 1, 867 586 739 433 595 > . - See. 31 
90, 312 9,810 | 10,712 6, 454 36, 258 6, 316 146 11, 457 1,712 518 625 457 596 se Fae ek 26 
96, 347 9,999 | 10,798 6, 536 41, 925 6, 364 147 12, 589 1, 656 557 468 392 547 6  __—__ 21 
96, 362 | 10,236 | 10,843 | 6,506 | 40,369) 6,549 148 12, 547 1, 968 661 712 476 502 | 4,808 |........ 38 
97, 669 | 10,289 | 10,889 | 6,549] 41,524] 6,775 151 13, 004 1, 962 602 684 398 422 | 4,246 134 40 
, 0 10, 573 | 11,040 6, 659 42, 271 7,012 147 13, 038 2, 138 570 708 386 404 4, 350 744 46 
102, 486 | 10,770 | 10,982 | 6,673 | 43,548 7,172 147 12,924 | 2,043 523 827 368 364 | 4,918 1,177 51 
105, 175 | 10,903 | 11,064 | 6,788 | 44,485 | 7,237 147 13, 813 1, 836 598 693 15 365 330 | 5,192 1, 652 70 
5, 111,961 | 11,257 | 11,065 | 6,856 | 46,993 | 7,507 143 | 13,891 | 2,189 599 830 | 15370 318 | 7,299 | 2,533 111 
Weary ......,...---. 111, 106 | 11,548 | 11, 184 6, 810 |15 46, 500 7, 755 143 |1514,100 | 2,181 534 788 15 340 290 | 6,435 |'5 2,400 98 


















































1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability payments 
to veterans. 

2 Number and amount of primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children 
of primary beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 7 ny : 

3 Annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month; includes disability benefici- 
aries. Payments represent amounts certified, minus cancelations. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or 
more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly 
payments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 
elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 


7 Number of widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose ac- | 
count payments were made and amount of payments. { 

8 Number and amount of survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered : 
workers under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937- 
August 1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which 
are not survivor payments. 

§ Number and amount of payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

10 Number represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation laws adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts unadjusted. 





4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but include also 
payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability fund administered by Civil Service Commission. 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid 
to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service, which were previously 
included in this table, will be summarized twice a year in the Bulletin. 

&’ Number of veterans receiving pensions and compensation and amount of 

ayments. 

Wy ember and amount of widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s 
benefits. Partly estimated. 


it Readjustment allowances to unemployed Veterans. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

13 Data not available. 


\4 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under the Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including 
retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Vet- 
erans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; Rhode Island 
sickness compensation and State unemployment insurance payments are checks 
issued by State agencies. 

Preliminary estimate. 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, 
January 1938-February 1945 
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than payments in February 1944. 

Total lump-sum payments of $3.8 
million, of which slightly more than 
half was paid under the Social Se- 
curity Act, were 21 percent more than 
a year earlier. 

Approximately 1.8 million individ- 
uals received monthly retirement and 
disability benefits totaling $76 million 
under the four programs. Monthly 
survivor payments of $22 million were 
made to 870,000 survivors, and 22,000 
survivors received lump-sum pay- 
ments of $3.8 million. Unemployment 
insurance benefits of approximately 
$6.5 million under the State and rail- 
road unemployment insurance pro- 
grams were paid to 102,000 persons, 
and Rhode Island sickness compensa- 
tion of $290,000 to 4,300 beneficiaries. 

The 1 million beneficiaries receiv- 
ing monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act in February represent about 
628,000 families. The 254,500 monthly 
beneficiaries receiving monthly re- 
tirement, disability, or survivor pay- 
ments under the railroad and civil- 
service retirement programs equal 
approximately the number of families 
receiving benefits, since these pro- 
grams do not provide supplementary 
payments for wives and children of 
retired or disabled workers and since 
monthly benefits are not paid to more 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


than one survivor per deceased an- 
nuitant. The 1.4 million monthly 
beneficiaries under the veterans’ pro- 
gram represent at least 1.3 million 
families. 


Employment 
Covered by Social 
Insurance 


A question often asked is: How 
many workers are covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance or by unem- 
ployment compensation? The an- 
swer to this question must vary. It 
depends on the time element involved. 
To one person, the number covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
may mean the number in covered jobs 
on a given day. To another it may 
mean the number who have had some 
covered employment in the course of 
a@ year. 

The number of workers in covered 
employment in several different time 
periods is known or can be estimated. 
Such figures have been brought to- 
gether in table 3. The estimates for 
1944 are preliminary and subject to 
revision. Estimates for the first 6 
months of 1945 and for subsequent 
periods will be presented in later is- 
sues of the BULLETIN. 


The estimates in table 3 are based 
on data derived from different types 
of reporting. The first set of figures, 
showing employment and unemploy- 
ment in an average week, comes from 
a sample population census. In these 
figures an individual is counted only 
once, even though he holds two or 
more jobs concurrently or during the 
course of the week. A special survey 
made in January 1943 showed that at 
that time about 1.3 million persons 
were holding two or more jobs con- 
currently in the survey week. A 
worker is counted as employed even 
if he reports that he has worked less 
than a full week; it is recognized that 
persons with incidental employment 
only may report themselves as non- 
workers. If a worker has more than 
one job during the week, his job in 
the major industry in terms of hours 
worked is the one entered on the re- 
port. The gmployment figures ob- 
tained by this method are the nearest 
approximation obtainable from any 
series of employment data of the 
number of persons at work on an 
average day. 

The second set of figures, on em- 
ployment in an average pay period, 
is based on reports made by employ- 
ers. They show the number of per- 
sons on the employer’s pay roll in pay 
periods (weekly, semimonthly, 
monthly, or any other pay periods 
used by the employer) ending nearest 
the 15th or the end of the month. An 
individual who works for more than 
one employer in the course of a pay 
period will be reported as an employee 
by each of the employers. Unlike the 
population estimates, therefore, these 
figures reflect labor turn-over and 
dual job holding. 

The estimates of persons covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
during a quarter and during a year 
are derived from the quarterly reports 
of employers subject to old-age and 
survivors insurance taxes. These re- 
ports give the name of each worker 
and the amount of taxable wages paid 
to him. Thus it is possible to obtain 
a count of the total number of workers 
who have been in covered jobs during 
a quarter. A coverage figure for a pe- 
riod as long as 3 months will include 
a considerable number of workers 
who in some weeks during the 3 
months were in noncovered employ- 
ment or were unemployed or were tem- 
porarily out of the labor market. 
Thus such a figure is inflated by sea- 
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Table 3.—Estimated employment covered by old-age and survivors insurance and by 
unemployment compensation, and employment in selected industries, in specified time 


periods, 1940-44 


[In millions] 





Type of employment 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 





1. Employment in an average week: 


EEE TELE 


NE NE ee 


Employed, total_........------ eS eae 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance-. 
Covered by unemployment compensation................ 


Not covered by old-age and survivors insurance, total... 
ee ras ae SES PS 


Federal Government. --_..-....-..--.- 
Staté@ and local government............- 
a 
Nonagricultural self-employed_-........... 
Domestic service, nonprofit, etc 


2. Employment in average pay period: 


Covered by unemployment compensation. ...._. 
cuban Meiatinsckinacnbnndiientncstinaae 
NS eer cae 
State and local government__...........---.--... 


3. Employment during a quarter (average for year): 


Covered by old-age and survivors insurance. .--- 


4. Employment during a year: 


Covered by old-age and survivors insurance. -... 
Covered by unemployment compensation ---_---- 
a Lees 9a Se ee a ee eee oe 


5. Persons with insured status fer old-age and survivors in- 


surance: ? 


Estimated number of living persons with wage credits._.__- 44.8 
Peiy snsured Hersens.......--.0.-.-20s- er 
Currently insured persons only......-....--.-- 
NT EE a 
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1 Not available. ; 

? Figures in each column for January 1 of following 
year. 

Source: Data on civilian labor force: unemployed 
and total employed, from Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; breakdown of 
employment, covered and not covered, in average 
week, estimated by Division of Coordination Stud- 
ies, Bureau of Research and Statistics. Data on 
employment in average pay period and during year 
covered by unemployment compensation, from Bu- 


sonal employment as well as by labor 
turn-over and dual job holding. In 
1943, for instance, about 37 million 
persons on the average were employed 
in jobs covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance at some time during 
a quarter, as compared with about 31 
million in an average week. 

The number of persons who work 
in a specified industry or group of 
industries during the course of a year 
will be larger than the number so em- 
ployed during a quarter. The Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
summarizes each year, for accounting 
purposes, the number of workers who 
have earned wage credits under the 
program—that is, who have been in 
covered employment at some time 
during the year. During 1943, 48 
million persons had some employment 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Similar figures are avail- 
able from the operations of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board for employ- 
ment covered by the railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance 
programs. Estimates are also avail- 


reau of Employment Security. Data on employ- 
ment during quarter and during year covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance and on persons with 
insured status, from Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data on railroad employment in 
average pay period and during year, from Railroad 
Retirement Board. Data on Federal, State, and 
local government employment in average pay period, 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1944 estimates of 
covered employment are preliminary. 


able of the total number of workers 
with some employment covered by un- 
employment compensation during the 
year. There is at present no source 
of information on the total number of 
persons who have some employment 
in the course of a year. It is known 
that a substantial number of persons 
shift between worker and nonworker 
status—students who work during va- 
cations, married women who work for 
a season of the yearonly. During the 
war, inductions into the armed forces 
and the recruitment of persons nor- 
mally nonworkers to take their places 
have further increased the total num- 
ber of persons in civilian employment 
at some time in a year as compared 
with the average number employed 
inva week. 

For purposes of comparison, the 
table shows also the estimated num- 
ber of living persons with any wage 
credits for old-age and survivors in- 
surance—that is, the total number of 
persons who have been in covered em- 
ployment at some time since 1936— 
and the number who, as of January 1 


of each year, had sufficient credits to 
meet the requirements for fully in- 
sured status or for currently insured 
status only.” 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Economic Indexes 


Production reached its peak during 
the last quarter of 1943, economic in- 
dexes indicate, and has since declined 
gradually. The decline from month 
to month, however, has been so small 
that the year 1944 as a whole was 
characterized as cne of high economic 
stability and record production vol- 
ume, with the gross national product 
reaching almost $200 billion, $10 bil- 
lion more than in 1943. The Federal 
Reserve Board unadjusted index of 
industrial production reached its peak 
of 249 in October 1943, fell to 240 in 
January 1944 and further to 230 in 
December, a decline of 4 percent 
from the beginning to the end of the 
year. Quarterly averages for produc- 
tion and employment appear in 
table 4. 

With respect to employment, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics unadjusted 
index of weekly wage earners followed 
a similar pattern; from a peak of 179 
in November 1943, it dropped to 175 
in January 1944 and then fell steadily 
to 161 in December. Though month- 
by-month declines were small, the 
drop during the year was 8 percent. 
November 1943 was also the highest 
point for the index of weekly wages. 
This index reached 354 in November, 
dropped to 345 in January and to 332 
in December 1944, a decline of 4 per- 
cent during the year. 


Social Insurance Contributions 


As foreshadowed by the drop of 
the economic indexes in the fourth 
quarter of 1944, Federal insurance 
contributions and Federal unemploy- 
ment tax collections in both January 
and February 1945 were below those 
in January and February 1944. 

Old-age and survivors insurance.— 
February Federal insurance contri- 


1For further discussion of the number 
andcharacteristics of workers with insured 
status, see Immerwahr, George E., and 
Mehlman, Harry, “Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance: Insured Workers and Their 
Representation in Claims,” Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 5 (May 1944), p. 9. 
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butions were 12 percent below the 
amount in February 1944, a drop suf- 
ficiently large to reverse the upward 
trend and cause total collections in 
the first 8 months of the current fis- 
cal year to fall below those in the 
corresponding period of 1943-44. 
Total contributions during the first 
7 months of the current fiscal year, 
however, were above contributions in 
the first 7 months of 1943-44. Janu- 
ary-February contributions of $255 
million were 21 percent below those 
in the first 2 months of the preced- 
ing quarter; this decline was pre- 
sumably due to the operation of the 
$3,000 limit on taxable wages. 

Unemployment compensation.—The 
major portion of the Federal un- 
employment tax for the preceding 
calendar year is collected during Feb- 
ruary. February 1945 collections of 
$114 million plus January’s $13 mil- 
lion were 2 percent below the total 
for the first 2 months of 1944. Since 
collections in the first 2 months in 
each of the last few years have 
amounted to about 70 percent of the 
year’s total it may be estimated that 
collections for 1945 will be slightly 
less than those in 1944, in contrast 
to the upward trend of the past few 
years. 

State unemployment contributions 
of $259 million in January and Febru- 
ary were 17 percent below those of 
the first 2 months of the previous 
quarter, chiefly because of the opera- 
tion of the $3,000 limit on taxable 
wages, and 15 percent below contribu- 
tions a year earlier. 


Grants to States and Administrative 
Expenses 


Following the usual quarterly pat- 
tern, February grants to States of $28 
million for the special types of public 
assistance and for unemployment 
compensation administration (table 
8) were less than in January. Febru- 
ary grants for old-age assistance 
amounted to $22 million, more than 
three-fourths of the total. For Jan- 
uary and February combined, grants 
to States totaled $74 million, 10 per- 
cent less than in January and Febru- 
ary 1944; the reduction was due pri- 
marily to smaller grants for old-age 
assistance and unemployment com- 
pensation administration. Total 
grants to States in the first 8 months 
of 1944-45 were 8 percent below those 
of the corresponding period in the 
oreceding fiscal year, with all four 


programs sharing in the decline. 
During the same period, total admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with 
programs administered by the Board 
declined 3 percent. The only substan- 
tial increase in expenditures during 
the period occurred in benefit pay- 
ments for old-age and survivors in- 
surance, which rose 28 percent. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund—January and February 
collections of $255 million under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
appropriated to the fund indicate that 
total collections for the quarter will be 
about 20 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding quarter and about 10 percent 
below the amount collected in the first 
quarter of 1944. Conversely, February 
benefit payments, based on checks 
cashed and returned to the Treasury, 
although slightly below the $20-mil- 
lion peak in January, were 24 per- 
cent more than in February a year 
ago. Benefit payments have been 
going up steadily since the beginning 
of the program, but the rate is accel- 
erating in the current fiscal year. 

No investments were made in Feb- 
ruary, and the entire excess of $200 
million of receipts over expenditures 
went into the fund’s unexpended bal- 
ances. Total assets rose to $6,221 mil- 
lion, an increase of 3 percent over the 
previous month and 23 percent more 
than the amount a year earlier, The 
average rate of interest on invest- 
ments held by the fund remained at 
the January level of 2.196 percent, as 
compared with 2.228 percent at the 
end of February 1944. 

Unemployment trust fund.—Febru- 
ary deposits of $212 million by States 
in the Federal unemployment trust 
fund brought total January and Feb- 
ruary deposits to $255 million, 18 per- 
cent less than in the first 2 months of 
the preceding quarter and 15 percent 
less than in January-February 1944. 
Deposits for the first 8 months of this 
fiscal year were about 8 percent less 
than deposits for the first 8 months of 
1943-44; withdrawals for benefit pay- 
ments, on the other hand, rose 16 
percent. Withdrawals have been in- 
creasing since July 1944, when they 
totaled $3.9 million. February with- 
drawals of $6.8 million were 11 per- 
cent above the amount in February 
1944. 

Securities acquired by the fund in 
February, consisting of $220 million 


? 


‘of special certificates of indebtedness 


bearing the interest rate of 1% per- 
cent, raised total assets of the fund 
to $6,880 million, 3 percent above the 
preceding month’s and 27 percent 
above those for the same month a year 
ago. Investments held by the fund at 
the end of February bore the average 
interest rate of 1.912 percent, as com- 
pared with 1.914 percent in January 
and 1.888 percent a year earlier. 

Public debt—C ombined invest- 
ments of both the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and unemployment 
trust funds totaled $12.8 billion at 
the end of February, absorbing 5.5 
percent of the interest-bearing public 
debt, about the same percentage as in 
January 1945 or in February 1944. 
The computed average interest rate 
on the interest-bearing public debt 
rose slightly to 1.926 percent at the 
end of February, as compared with 
1.951 percent a year earlier. 


Table 4.—Average indexes of industrial 
production, wage earners, wage-earner 
pay rolls, and Federal insurance contri- 
butions, by quarter, 1940-44 


[Corrected to Mar. 21, 1945] 








- , aa , Federal 
ndex o ndex of | insurance 
Year and! industrial eel wage- | contribu- 
quarter | produc- earners 2| _ carer tions 3 
tion ! pay rolls?) [in mil- 
lions] 
1940 
rs... 115 104.0 107.5 161.2 
Second -- 118 102. 4 106. 4 164.7 
Third___ 127 107.7 114.6 162.8 
Fourth _- 28 116.1 129. 5 170.9 
1941 
First..... 144 119.9 139.6 192. 2 
Second - - 168 128.8 150.7 207.7 
'Third___- 179 138. 4 178.5 218 5 
Fourth- . 175 141.4 191.3 222.8 
1942 
First_.... 180 142.5 205. 6 246.7 
Second_-_ 191 149.0 229. 6 264.5 
Third __.. 26 158.6 256. 4 278.5 
Fourth _- 220 166.0 286. 2 276.7 
1943 
Feat... 228 171.6 7.7 310.7 
Second - - 238 174.6 326. 5 333.2 
Third__.. 245 178.1 337.5 318.8 
Fourth -- 245 178.6 349.9 290.5 
1944 
First_.... 239 173. 5 343.7 349.6 
Second -- 236 167.1 334. 6 348.8 
Third__.- 234 164.8 328.7 326.7 
Fourth-- 232 161.1 329.6 272.9 

















1 Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal 
Reserve Board; 1935-39= 100. 

? Based on BLS unadjusted monthly index of 
weekly wages and wage-carner pay rolls in manu- 
facturing industries; 1939=100. Beginning with 
January 1942, figures have been revised. 

3 Contributions shown for quarter are based on 
wages earned in that quarter, but contributions are 
actually collected in following quarter. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-45 ' 


[In thousands] 


























Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
| 
s : Net total of : : 
Period F | Reimburse- Cash with Credit of 
J, Interest Benefit | ment for ad- U sooo” disbursing | fund account aes oo 
fund 2 received 3 payments‘ | ministrative securities officer at end at end of period 
| expenses 5 acquired 6 of period period 

Cumulative, January 1937-February 1945_----- $6, 642, 294 $415, 845 $693, 713 $143, 527 $5, 953, 834 $32, 936 $234, 129 $6, 220, 899 
Fiscal year: 

Oe a a ee 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 

le eS ee ee eee 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
8 months ended: 

| Ee ee Sareea 816, 893 2, 245 94, 522 17, 984 430, 800 25, 434 275, 958 3, 933, 827 

February 1944-__--.-- 938, 095 2, 795 117, 192 20, 331 631, 036 31, 114 172, 679 5, 071, 663 

February 1945 930, 917 11, 186 150, 061 17, 533 544, 964 32, 936 234, 129 6, 220, 899 

1944 
I ec een mnie Ab | sf ae ar 15, 693 2, 002 100, 036 31, 114 172, 679 5, 071, 663 
March.._--- 4, 404 554 16, 615 2, 002 144, 000 28, 479 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
April--_- | 16, 494 |) ERS SS 23, 977 37, 374 5, 073, 221 
May..--- he A EES 17, 126 ey eee ee 22, 838 327, 343 5, 362, 051 
June.._-- 5, 107 99, 828 17,171 3, 424 397, 000 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
Jay... 51, 751 4 16, 630 2, 437 —12, 000 24, 747 57, 462 5, 479, 079 
August ---_- pike iM Ree ae ee 18, 118 EE Ncenentsnewane 25, 620 329, 312 5, 751, 802 
September 3, 814 3,714 18, 402 2, 437 279, 964 26, 898 34, 760 5, 738, 492 
“eee atc it Cee 19, 204 OO ad Seen wage or 26, 686 69, 326 5, 772, 846 
November oe a a 18, 996 ed eee , 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
INN a oe nnoniarcer 3, 974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
1945 

a ES aS ee ee ee ae eee 33, 275 4, 938 20, 032 2, 307 —13, 000 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
ae ee eee SG eens ee nes 19, 431 Re An venscceesee 32, 936 234, 129 6, 220, 899 




















1 Data for years prior to 1942 will be shown only semiannually: for fiscal years 
in August, for calendar years in February. 

2 Equals taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

3 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

4 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


5 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping adjust- 
ment for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments for 
expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. Figures in table do not 
reflect actual outlays in the respective years. 


6 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 ' 


[In thousands] 





























ecueia State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total Py Unexpend- 
: assets at of Treasury ed balance 
Period end of pred enn at end of _ pees | Bas 
period | Scquired? | Period | Deposits | Interest | With- | tend of | Deposits | Interest | “Day. | at end of 
| q oo credited | drawals 3 period Po credited cout period #4 
Cumulative, January 1936-Febru- | 
Ee ee ae | $6, 880, 453 | $6, 873, 000 $7, 453 | $8,198, 706 | $407,599 | $2,299,090 | $6,307,238 | $444,819 | $28,468 | $44,256 | $573, 214 
Fiscal year: 
1942-43 4, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 4, 002, 570 92, 441 6, 861 1, 834 369, 890 
1943-44 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 8, 778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 60,000 | 5,380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
8 months ended: 
ea 3, 977, 252 831, 000 7, 252 882, 118 34, 800 143, 452 | 3, 657,119 45, 974 3,174 1, 438 320, 129 
February 1944- _- 5, 435, 081 1, 060, 000 8, 081 990, 339 41,101 35, 302 4, 998, 707 51, 446 3, 722 386 436, 373 
February 1945 6, 880, 453 1, 003, 000 7, 453 914, 364 53, 257 40,809 | 6,307, 238 61, 141 4, 922 423 573, 214 
February 5, 435, 081 261, 000 8, 081 ot eee 6,112 | 4,998, 707 a 74 436, 373 
March.......... 5, 471, 327 39, 000 5, 327 eee 6, 916 5, 009, 396 25, 631 73 461, 931 
oe 5, 508, 478 28, 000 14, 478 tS ae 6, 567 5, 046, 543 71 67 461, 935 
See 5, 780, 782 280, 000 6, 782 a ee 5 752 5, 318, 010 877 40 462,772 
eae 5, 878, 778 96, 000 8, 778 20, 431 47, 425 5, 463 5, 380, 403 31, 349 4, 279 25 498, 375 
ae 5, 925, 618 43, 000 12, 618 ft 7 3, 931 5, 427, 100 eS Ne 24 498, 518 
at... ....... 6, 215, 750 298, 000 4, 750 Ce 4, 550 5, 707, 316 We [saccustaak 17 508, 433 
September 6, 248, 160 34, 000 3, 160 3 eee 4, 216 5, 709, 979 ee 48 538, 180 
October 6, 301, 412 23, 000 33, 412 7, 245 756 4, 882 5, 763, 098 43 69 45 538, 313 
November 6, 550, 190 278, 000 4, 190 pA er ron ‘ 593 6, 010, 922 eee 45 539, 268 
0 EE eee 6, 583, 434 33, 000 4, 434 7, 071 2, 336 4, 910 6, 015, 418 28, 585 216 53 568, 016 
January -..-..-- 6, 674, 828 74, 000 21, 828 43, 537 50, 165 6,970 | 6,102,174 27 4, 637 100 572, 654 
February 6, 880, 453 220, 000 7, 453 JF (See 6, 758 6, 307, 238 WE issacuss, — 92 573, 214 
































1 Data for years prior to 1942 will be shown only semiannually: for fiscal years 
in August, for calendar years in February. 

2 Includes accrued interest. 

3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,176,000, of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- 


tucky account in July, $1,000 in September, $66,000 in October 1944, and $97,000 
in January 1945. 


“Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $38,030,880. 


Source; Daily Statement of the U..S, Treasury. 
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Table 7.—Soctal insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1942-45 | 


{In thousands] 














ee =e Unemployment insurance 
| Railroad 
Period : Taxes oD 'Stateunem-| Federal | unem- 
Federal in-| carriers loyment nesses | tlovmen? 
surance con-| and their} ? oa b ie ser a als 
tributions | employ- | CoMtribu- |p oyment insurance 
ees tions * taxes | contribu- 
tions 
Fiscal year: 
BP accsusgoned $1, 130, 495 | $208,795 | $1, 217,737 | $158, 361 $102, 710 
ee 1, 292,122 | 267, 065 1, 353, 272 179, 909 121, 518 
& months ended: 
February 1943 __--.- 816, 893 109, 543 R86, 552 137. 083 51, 081 
February 1944__-- 938, 095 129, $19 996, 432 157, 746 57, 154 
February 1945_-- 930, 917 149, 461 915, 460 158, 058 67, 934 
1944 
Ly. 252, 219 4, 055 175, 258 116, 529 750 
BN bai cteaccnaams 4, 404 58, 581 11, 385 |- 3, 559 28, 479 
[eae 35, 136 354 150, 189 ?, 264 78 
May....... 309, 381 13, 434 175, 229 14, 250 975 
June... 5, 107 64, 877 20, 037 1,989 34, 832 
July___. §1, 751 1, 395 172, 482 2, 948 57 
Ve ae. 293, 279 14, 182 160, 352 11, 727 1, 099 
September. - ..- we 3, 814 56, 936 4, 369 666 33, 105 
en 55, 427 1, 464 169, 221 3, 160 48 
November. _. mee 267, 349 14, 414 143, 740 11, 154 1,110 
December......--.-.. 3, 974 55, 235 5, 899 919 31, 761 
1945 
I Fvétiiactanns 33, 275 1, 156 132, 093 13, 222 31 
February. -......... 222, 056 4, 679 127, 33 114, 251 724 




















1 Data for years prior to 142 will he shown only semiannually: for fiscal years 
in August, for calendar years in February. 

? Represents contributions plus penalties and interes®collected from employ- 
ers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 26, 1945. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 8.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
programs! administered by the Social Security Board, by 
Specified period, 1943-45 


[In thousands] 












































Fiscal year 1943-44 | Fiscal year 1944-45 
| 
Expend- Expend- 
Item | Pris 
tures | itures 
Appro- i. Appro- 
‘att through rake through 
priations | “Pepry- | Priations Febrn- 
ary? ary? 
- 
| ! 
| Fk a ea AN a | $660,072 | $456, 298 |3 $700,336 $463, 669 
Administrative expenses_-_.......-- | 25, 701 | 20, 620 | 25, 386 19, 932 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board 4 5 » 25, 451 15, 636 | 25, 221 14, 988 
Department of Commerce, Bu- } 
reau of the Census — 250 181 165 75 
Department of the Treasury 5___- (6) 4, 803 (8) 4, 869 
Grants to States... ................. 449, 773 318, 486 | 436, 950 293, 676 
Old-age assistance __........... 7 343, 350 242, 244 | |{ 223, 393 
Aid to dependent children____- -| 7 56, 885 40, 616 403, 600 36, 778 
Aid to the blind________.- 710,115 7, 064 6, 891 
Unemployment compensation | | 
administration 8_____........-- 39,423 | 28,563 | 33,350 26, 615 
Benefit payments, old-age and 
survivors insurance. __-......._- | 9 184,597 | 117, 192 |!9 238, 000 150. 061 








1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

3 See footnotes 6-10. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for salaries and some miscel- 
laneous items; excludes other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes amounts expended 
by the Board in administration of old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II 
of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

7 Reflects transfers among the 3 programs. 

8 Appropriations include $4,095,411 for 1943-44 and $4,350,055 for 1944-45 
transferred from War Manpower Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

® Represents actual benefit payments during 1943-44 from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

10 Represents estimated expenditures during 1944-45 from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund shown in 1945-46 budget. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 budget (appropria- 
tions); Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security’ 


War and Social Services 


services which medical social workers 
should be prepared to give. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Board. Reemployment of . Veter- 
ans. N. Y.: The Board, 1945. 43 
pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy 
No. 69.) 

Brief discussion of general policies 
to be followed in reemployment and 
rehabilitation programs, with outlines 


COCKERILL, ELEANOR. “Medical Social 
Work in the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program.” Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Vol. 15, Dec. 1944, pp. 
83-100. 50 cents. 

Discussion of the nature of the 





*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Board or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal pub- 
lications for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HINES, FRANK T. “Demobilization and 
the Federal Program of Veteran 
Aid.” Public Administration Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 5, Winter 1945, 
pp. 73-80. $1.50. 

Outlines the Federal laws and the 
work of the agencies concerned with 
the readjustment of veterans. 
Kopinsky, Harry. “Survey of Re- 

turning Vets.” Manpower Review, 


Washington, Vol. 12, Feb. 1945, pp. ~ 


3-5. 10 cents. 

A survey of discharged servicemen 
in the Pittsburgh area, showing cause 
of discharge, occupation, education, 
and other data helpful in planning a 
community program. 


of plans now in operat‘on in 11 com- 
panies and 1 community. 


“Postwar Jobs for Veterans.” The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, Vol. 238, Mar. 1945, pp. 
1-187. $2. 

Twenty-three papers grouped un- 
der the headings: Dimensions of the 
Problem, Government Measures to 
Assist the Veteran, Special Problems 
in the Reabsorption of Veterans, and 
The Need for a Positive Program. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. Journal, 
Second Session of the Council and 
Related Documents of the First Ses- 
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sion, Montreal, Canada, September 
15-27, 1944. Washington, 1944. 
182 pp. $2. 

U. S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Charting the Way in Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, A Progress 
Report. Washington, 1944. 17 pp. 
Processed. 

Reviews the administrative organi- 
zation of the Office and the work of 
the first year. 


General v 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. Goals for So- 
cial Security; a Radio Address . . 
Delivered over Columbia Network 
at 1:30 P. M., Sunday, February 11, 
1945, at Washington. Washington, 
1945. 4pp. Processed. 

BERNARDES, ARTHUR Da Sitva. “Legis- 
lacdo Brasileira de Previdéncia So- 
cial.” Boletim do Ministerio do 
Trabalho Industria e Comercio, Rio 
de Janeiro, Sept. 1944, pp. 335-344. 
A list of the laws pertaining to so- 

cial insurance in Brazil and the text 

of Decree No. 4.682 of 1923 establish- 
ing the insurance fund for railroad 
workers. 

CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC. MINISTRY 
OF SOCIAL WELFARE. Social Insur- 
ance in the Czechoslovak Republic. 
London: The Ministry, 1944. 6 pp. 
Processed. 

Outlines the provisions for health, 
invalidity, old-age, widows’, and or- 
phans’ insurance. 

DunpHy, CorRNELIA. “Where All That 
Money Goes.” Survey Midmonthly, 
N. Y., Vol. 81, Feb. 1945, pp. 35-37. 
30 cents. 

Analyzes the family budgets of low 
or moderate income groups and points 
out the gaps that still exist despite 
high wartime wages. 

GOLDENWEISER, E. A. ‘Postwar Prob- 
lems and Policies.” Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 31, 
Feb. 1945, pp. 112-121. 20 cents. 
Points out the objectives to be con- 

sidered in establishing a sound post- 

war economy. 

GONZALEZ GALE, JOSE. Nuestras Cajas 
de Jubilaciones. Rosario, Argen- 
tina, 1944. 19 pp. 

An analysis of the National Pension 
Funds of Argentina. 

INSURANCE ECONOMICS SOCIETY OF 
America. Close-Ups of Compulsory 
Social Security. Chicago: The So- 
ciety, 1944 (?). 15 pp. 

Three articles by E. H. O’Connor, 
Gerhard Hirschfeld, and Ernest V. 
Sullivan dealing with the cost of an 
expanded social security program. 
“Insurance Policy.” Parliamentary 

Debates. House of Lords, London, 

Vol. 134, 15th Feb., 1945, columns 

1061-1091. 6d. 


General debate on Command Pa- 
pers 6550 and 6551 dealing with social 
insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Martin, LILLIEN. A Handbook for 
Old Age Counsellors. San Fran- 
cisco: Geertz Printing Company, 
1944. 84 pp. 

Murray, Purp. C. I. O. Re-em- 
ployment Plan. Washington: CIO 
Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, 1945. 29 pp. (CIO Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, 
Publication No. 116.) 15 cents. 

A seven-point program for indus- 
trial production and employment. 
“Pending Railroad Social Security 

Proposals.” American Economic 

Security, Washington, Vol. 2, Jan— 

Feb. 1945. pp. 3-7. $1 a year. 

Summarizes the provisions of S. 
293 and H. R. 1362. 

POLISH GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
CENTER. Poland’s Social Progress. 
N. Y.: The Center, 1944. 32 pp. 
(Polish Facts and Figures, No. 12, 
Nov. 25, 1944.) 10 cents. 

Brief descriptions of social insur- 
ance and labor legislation in pre-war 
Poland. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. 
Government Information Services. 
London, P E P; New York: New 
Republic. 1945. 31 pp. (Planning, 
No. 230.) 25 cents. 

The peacetime functions of the of- 
ficial information services. 

RUSSELL SaGE FOUNDATION. Social 
Work Yearbook 1945, A Description 
of Activities in Social Work and in 
Related Fields. Eighth issue. Ed- 
ited by Russell H. Kurtz. N. Y.: 
The Foundation, 1945. 620 pp. 
$3.25. 

Part One consists of 75 signed ar- 
ticles, supplemented by reading lists, 
giving a cross-section view of organ- 
ization and practice in the various 
fields as they appeared in 1944. Part 
Two consists of a directory of 472 na- 
tional agencies, governmental and 
voluntary, whose programs are in- 
tegral with or related to the subject 
matter of Part One. 

SLICHTER, SUMNER H. The Postwar 
Outlook for Business and Labor. 
N. Y.: Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 1944. 11 pp. 

Probable trends in employment and 
demand for consumer and capital 
goods during the transition and im- 
mediate post-war periods. 

Social Security; A Statement by the 
Social Security Committees of 
American Life Convention, Life In- 
surance Association of America, 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters. N. Y., 1945. 57 pp. 
Analyzes the present system of 

social security and makes recommen- 


dations concerning the level, compu- 
tation, and scope of benefits, and the 
financing of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and unemployment compen- 
sation; opposes the federalization of 
unemployment compensation but con- 
siders the advisability of introducing 

a Federal system of disability and 

health insurance. 

U. S. RatLtroaD RETIREMENT BOArpD. 
Annual Report of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1944. Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 106 pp. 


U. S. Socran SEcuRITY BoaRp. Some 
Basic Readings in Social Security; 
Supplement to Publication No. 28, 
Revised January 1945. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 
58 pp. (Publication 28, revised Jan- 
uary 1945.) 15 cents. 

An annotated supplement to the 
1942 edition of the bibliography. 
WARBURTON, CLARK. “Normal Produc- 

tion, Income, and Employment 

1945 to 1965.” Southern Economic 

Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 11, 

Jan. 1945, pp. 219-245. $1. 
Wootton, BARBARA. “Am I My Broth- 

er’s Keeper?” Agenda, London, Vol. 

3, May 1944, pp. 114-126. 6s. 

The “tangle of regulations about 
kinship,” particularly the definition 
of “dependency,” existing under Brit- 
ish income-tax, social security, and 
other laws. 

WOYTINSKY, WLADIMIR S. The Eco- 
nomic Setting for Planning Social 
Work Programs in 1945-46. N. Y.: 
National Social Work Council, 1944. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

The factors affecting the labor force 
in the 2 years after V-E day. Con- 
cludes that unemployment “will prob- 
ably remain, at the end of this phase 
of reconversion, at a very low level.” 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “Social Security 
for Farmers.” Land Policy Review, 
Washington, Vol. 8, Spring 1945, pp. 
3-8. 10 cents. 

Explains the benefits which farm- 
ers would derive from coverage and 
how the problems their inclusion 
would raise might be solved. 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE RETIRE- 

MENT ASSOCIATION, Inc. Constitution 

and By-Laws. N. Y.: The Associa- 

tion, 1945. 45 pp. 


Employment Security 


CALIFORNIA. STATE INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR RESEARCH. 
Estimates of Wartime and Postwar 
Employment in California. Sacra- 
mento, 1944. 89 pp. Processed. 
Includes data on wartime changes in 

employment. 
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Donacuy, THomAs J. “Pennsylvania’s 
Merit Rating Experience in 1944.” 
The Controller, N. Y., Vol. 13, Feb. 
1945, pp. 71-72 ff. 50-cents. 


FARMER, CHARLES. “The Task of the 
United States Employment Service 
in the Post-War Adjustment Per- 
iod.” Personnel Administration, 
Washington, Vol. 7, Jan. 1945, pp. 
1-5. 40 cents. 

FREDERICKSON, R. E. “Merit Rating: 
The Other Side.” The Controller, 
N. Y., Vol. 13, Feb. 1945, pp. 73-76 f. 
50 cents. 

Argues against experience rating. 

HanseEN, ALVIN H. “Beveridge on Full 
Employment.” New Republic, N. Y., 
Vol. 112, Feb. 19, 1945, pp. 250-254. 
15 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-Second Annual 


Convention ... June 6, 7, 8, and 
9, 1944. Washington (?), 1944. 
83 pp. 


Among the addresses were: Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Element of So- 
cial Security in Canada During War 
and Peace Time, by L. J. Trottier; 
The Vitality of a Public Employment 
Service, by Lawrence A. Appley; The 
Future of the Employment Service, 
by Claude Williams; The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference Program for 
Employment, by William H. Stead; 
Our Manpower Responsibility, by Paul 
V. McNutt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION. Adequacy of Benefit Pay- 
ments in Pennsylvania During the 
1942-1943 Benefit Year. Harris- 
burg (?), 1944. 25 pp. Processed. 
(Statistical Information Bulletin 
No. 45.) 

Statistical analysis of and data on 
the.amount and duration of benefit 
payments. 


REUBENS, BEATRICE G. “Unemploy- 
ment in War-Time Britain.” Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Vol. 59, Feb. 1945, 
pp. 206-236. $1.25. 

Composition, amount, and duration 
of unemployment, with implications 
for the post-war period. 

Tuomas, ELBERT D., and Tart, ROBERT 
A. Should Government Guarantee 
Sixty Millions Jobs? N. Y.: Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation, 1945. 
13 pp. (Wake Up America! Broad- 
cast No. 253.) 10 cents. 

Radio debate on the possibility of 
guaranteeing full employment. 


Public W elfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Public Welfare Survey of the 


Province of Manitoba. Chicago: 

The Association, 1944. 43 pp. 

Recommends reorganization of pub- 
lic welfare administration and serv- 
ices of the Province, with supporting 
background data. 


CuaGuE, Ewan. “Financing Postwar 
Welfare.” Survey Midmonthly, 
N. Y., Vol. 81, Feb. 1945, pp. 46—47. 
30 cents. 

Foresees “‘a great expansion of so- 
cial security, public welfare, and pub- 
lic health expenditures in the decade 
after the war,” which it should be pos- 
sible to finance through taxation. 


HeEtTTI1c, T. Davip. “The Role of Pub- 
lic Assistance in a Comprehensive 
Social Insurance Program.” Utah 
Public Welfare Review, Salt Lake 
City, Vol. 2, Nov. 1944, pp. 8-12. 


Missourr ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE. Building a Better State 
Through Legislation. Jefferson 


City: The Association, 1945. 29 pp. 

Processed. 

A series of articles discussing vari- 
ous aspects of the State’s welfare pro- 
gram and pointing out needed 
changes. 


PotTTEeR, ELLEN C.; DOWDELL, Marc; 
HOWELL, Laura; and Lockwoop, 
Marion. “State Faces New Prob- 
lems in Increased Demands of 
Chronic Care.” Hospitals, Chicago, 
Vol. 19, Mar. 1945, pp. 46-48. 30 
cents. 

The increased demands for care 
for the chronically ill among the aged. 
Suggests that “perhaps the time has 
come when Federal participation in 
old age assistance grants, with espe- 
cial reference to health and sickness 
needs, should be adjusted upward to 
equalize the financial strain on the 
poorer States and ultimately to en- 
courage the establishment of public 
and private facilities so desperately 
needed.” 

Rowe, Francis H. “Child Endowment 
in Australia.” Bulletin (Child Wel- 
fare League of America), N. Y., 
Vol. 24, Feb. 1945, pp. 1-3. 10 cents. 
The Director-General of Social 

Services describes the establishment 

and administration of family allow- 

ances. 

SMITH, ELIZABETH M. “Integration in 
Rhode Island.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, N. Y., Vol. 81, Feb. 1945, 
pp. 44-46. 30 cents. 

How administration of public as- 
sistance has been unified. 

“Social Security for Welfare Work- 
ers—A Symposium.” Better Times 
(Welfare Council of New York 
City), N. Y., Vol. 26, Feb. 23, 1945, 
pp. 3 f. 10 cents. 

Leaders of welfare agencies in New 
York City comment on the Social Se- 


curity Board’s proposals for extend- 

ing coverage to employees of non- 

profit institutions. 

WacnerR, MarcaretT W. “Nursing 
Homes Call for Rigid Supervision.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 19, Mar. 
1945, pp. 52-56. 30 cents. 

Since “recipients of, old age assist- 
ance make up a high percentage of 
the inmates of nursing homes,” stand- 
ards are lowered “in areas where the 
maximum of $40 a month is all that 
can be secured to provide nursing 
home care.” 


Health and Medical Care 


“The Atlanta Conference.” Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 127, Mar. 10, 
1945, pp. 601-602. 25 cents. 
Senator Pepper, speaking before 

a regional meeting of the AMA Coun- 
cil on Medical Service and Public Re- 
lations, offers his ideas on the objec- 
tives of a national health program, 
which should include a national sys- 
tem of hospitals, more nearly ade- 
quate dental care, and a system of 
voluntary health insurance. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AND 
ASSIGNMENT BoarD. Report of the 
National Health Survey. Ottawa: 
Edmond Cloutier, 1945. 336 pp. 
$1.50. 

A detailed study “presenting the 
findings, observations and recom- 
mendations of the responsible survey 
group” in each of the following 
fields: civilian medical manpower, 
medical schools, public health, hos- 
pital personnel and facilities, in- 
dustrial medicine, war medical serv- 
ices, nurses, and dental services. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. Health Insur- 
ance in America. Second National 
Conference on Social Security, 
Sponsored by Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Janu- 
ary 1945. Washington: The Cham- 
ber, 1945. 72 pp. 60 cents. 


“Compensation for Sickness in Rhode 
Island.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 60, Feb. 1945, pp. 
225-242. 30 cents. Prepared in the 
Editorial and Research Division of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
Helen I. Cowan. 

Data on the operations of the Cash 

Sickness Compensation Act. 

Daut, Dorotuy. Sickness Benefits 
and Group Purchase of Medical 
Care for Industrial Employees; A 
Selected, Annotated Bibliography. 
Princeton, N. J.: Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, 1944. 28 pp. 
30 cents. 
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JOHNSON, VICTOR; PETERS, JOHN; and 
WirtH, Louis. Should We Adopt 
Government Health Insurance? 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Round Table, 1944. 29 pp. (Chi- 
cago. University Round Table. 
Transcript No. 354.) 10 cents. 

Mott, F. D., and Roemer,M.I. “A 
Federal Program of Public Health 
and Medical Services for Migratory 
Farm Workers.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 60, Mar. 2, 
1945, pp. 229-249. 10 cents. 
Describes the farm labor health 

program of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, which combines public health 
with therapeutic medical and related 
services to the migrant farm workers 
and their families. 

Mort, F. D. “Rural Health Parity; 
Federal-State Cooperation.” Land 
Policy Review, Washington, Vol. 8, 
Spring 1945, pp. 9-14. 10 cents. 
Outlines the objectives of a rural 

health program and urges Federal, 

State, and local participation. 

MountTIN, JOSEPH W.; PENNELL, EL- 
LIOTT H.; and BROCKETT, GEORGIE S. 
“Location and Movement of Physi- 
cians, 1923 and 1938—Changes in 
Urban and Rural Totals for Estab- 
lished Physicians.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 60, Feb. 
16, 1945, pp. 173-185. 10 cents. 


NEvin, J. J. “Should It Be a Federal 
or State Health Insurance Pro- 
gram.” TIC, Albany, N. Y., Feb. 
1945, pp. 6-15. 

Presents, in tabular form, the main 
provisions of State health programs. 


ParRAN, THOMAS. “Dentistry in a Na- 
tional Health Program.”- Journal 
of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 32, Mar. 1, 1945, 
pp. 285-288. 50 cents. 


SPAIN. CaJa NACIONAL DEL SEGURO DE 
ENFERMEDAD. Seguros Sociales Ob- 
ligatorios. Compendium del Seguro 
de Enfermedad. Madrid, 1944. 
(Publicaciones Num. 592. Manu- 
ales S. R. C. Num. 3.) 

An outline of the organization of 
and the provisions for sickness insur- 
ance in Spain. 


“U. S. S. R. Public Health Services 
During the War.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 51, 
Mar. 1945, pp. 383-386. 50 cents. 
Information on the general state 

of the Nation’s health, child welfare 

services, and rural health services. 


U.S. ConGcrEss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND ED- 
ucATION. Health Needs of Veterans. 


Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 


1945. 16 pp. 

port No. 4.) 

Surveys present provisions for med- 
ical care for veterans and indicates 
the limitations of the existing pro- 
gram. 


(Subcommittee Re- 


U.S. Pusiic HEALTH SERvICE. Annual 
Report of the United States Public 
Health Service for the Fiscal Year 
1944. . Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1944. 120 pp. 20 cents. 


VIADO, MANUEL DE, and Ftorses, A. 
“Organized Medical Care in Chile.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 51, Mar. 1945, pp. 302- 
309. 50 cents. 

Surveys the historical background 
and present organization. 


Wooprinc, C. H. “The Nation’s 
Health.” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 1, Mar. 13, 
1945, pp. 183-199. $1. 

Presents a summary over-all pic- 
ture of health conditions, reviews the 
wartime advances in medical science, 
and outlines the proposals contained 
in the 1944 annual reports of the 
Social Security Board and the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the special 
reports of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Wartime Health and Education 
for formulating a national health 
program. 





(Continued from page 34) 


sufficient to meet the normal living re- 
quirements of the worker and his 
family, and “sufficiently flexible to be 
adapted to rising prices, in order that 
the remunerative capacity of the wage 
may protect and increase” the work- 
er’s purchasing power; 


Recognition of the right of workers 
to organize, of the right of collective 
bargaining, and of the right to strike; 


“Adoption of laws . . . putting into 
effect standards protecting the worker 
against the different risks which 
should be covered in accordance with 
the principles of welfare, assistance 
and social security, approved by the 
International Labor Conferences and 
by the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security,” and the support by 
all the American republics of the Per- 
manent Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security; 


“Provision by the State of welfare 
and assistance services with respect 
to preventive and curative medicine, 
housing of workers, protection of 
mother and child, and nutrition .. .; 

“Protection of maternity and or- 
ganization of hospital and maternity 
services for ... workers and their 
families; 

“Establishment of an adequate sys- 
tem of compensation and insurance 
at the expense of the employer for 
occupational risks, directed, among 
other considerations, to the rehabili- 
tation of workers in case of partial 
disability; 

“Promotion and broadening of so- 
cial security to cover sickness, old age, 
invalidity, death, maternity, and un- 
employment, in accordance with the 
social, economic and geographic con- 
ditions in each nation and in con- 
formity with universal principles...” 

The Declaration also recommended 


that an Inter-American Charter of 
Social Guarantees be prepared by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, 
“collaborating with the International 
Labor Office and taking into account 
the agreements and recommendations 
of the latter and the social legislation 
of the American countries. The 
charter shall be submitted for consid- 
eration and approval by the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States ...” 

To strengthen and improve the in- 
ter-American system, the Conference 
created a permanent Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the 
members of which will be designated 
by their respective Governments. 
The Council is to serve as the coor- 
dinating agency for all official inter- 
American economic and social activ- 
ities, report on economic and social 
subjects, and maintain liaison with 
international agencies in those fields. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1945 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries for whom payments were certified 
and amounts certified during month; unemployment compensation, weekly average 
number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid during the month 
under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments under all State 
programs. 
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